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Defense Department has apparently taken another look at progress in 
atomic powered aircraft development. Gen. Nathan Twining, Air Force Chief of 
Staff, now says we “ought to be able to produce an atomic-powered airplane in a few 





years. 


This time last year Defense Secretary Wilson told Congress it was too early 
to develop an atomic airplane, that an A-plane designed on the basis of existing 
technical information would be “a bum airplane . . . so heavy it wouldn’t fly fast.” 





Despite apparent discrepancy in two statements, Wilson’s cuts in atomic 
aircraft development funds may have accelerated program by de-emphasizing air 
craft developments in favor of powerplant activity. Insiders claim relatively routine 
airframe development, moving at too fast a pace, was putting engine designers in 
a design “straightjacket.” 





Boeing, Convair and Lockheed have airframe design studies for the atomic 
powered aircraft. Pratt & Whitney and General Electric have powerplant programs 





Key to reorganized Federal airport aid program is the increased discretion- 
ary fund (see story on page 16). Large airports with military potential in vital de- 
fense areas will get funds. Transportation Council approved program with reserva- 
tions while requesting a Commerce study of user charges at private and public air- 
ports, including military charges. Aim is to get bill out of Budget Bureau in time for 
Senate hearings to forestall supplemental request. 





Boeing’s 707 jet transport is causing the other U. S. transport manufac- 
turers genuine concern. Design is well-balanced compromise to fit known and pro- 
jected requirements within scope of engine power availability—the 10,000 pounds 
thrust of the P&W J57—determining gross weight, speed, and range. 





Best estimates are that Boeing has a good two-year lead in this category. 





Recovery of the Ghost jet engines from the BOAC Comet which crashed off 
Italy may deal hard blow to the Comet. Official report states turbine disc of one 
engine is missing and urges caution in jumping to conclusions. Fear that a failed 
turbine wheel might tear apart the wing has been major criticism of Comet design. 





Meanwhile both UAT and BOAC have resumed scheduled Comet flights 


after extensive modifications. 





With more than 50 helicopter applications pending, CAB has warned the in- 
dustry it will weigh the heavy subsidy requirements of existing services and the 
appropriateness of further increasing the subsidy bill before granting new certificates. 
Further, CAB warned it will make “a periodic re-evaluation of the helicopter experi- 
ment” to assess subsidy requirements and benefits. 





Helicopter subsidy bill for fiscal 1955 is projected at $2,563,000 for the three 
operators—Los Angeles Airways, N. Y. Airways, and Helicopter Air Service (Chi- 
cago). Service rate for helicopters is $2.58 per ton-mile. 
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The Navy Moves Up 


Although Roger M. Kyes’ resignation 
as Deputy Secretary of Defense does not take 
place until May 1, his successor and his suc- 
cessor’s successor have been named. The 
question that has arisen is “How long will the 
policies last that Kyes has laid down for the 
armed services once the new hands take over?” 
Both men who are moving up in what 
amounted to promotion from the ranks are 
distinctly naval persons. 

Kyes’ immediate replacement is to be 
Robert B. Anderson, who moves over from 
the Navy secretaryship. Picked to succeed 
Anderson in the top Navy post has_ been 
Charles S. Thomas, currently Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense but who entered the Eisen- 
hower Administration first as Assistant 
Secretary of Navy. Thomas is particularly 
known as a partisan of the naval air arm. 

A familiar complaint in the Pentagon 
has also been revived. The Navy, the other 
two services rightfully claim, has surrounded 
the Defense Secretary with its partisans. 


A Look at the New Look 


The raging controversy over the “new 
look” in military planning, which has been 
with us since the Administration unveiled its 
program, is apparently never to be settled to 
the satisfaction of all. Now the term itself 
has become the subject of debate as well as 
the policies involved. Last week the air was 
somewhat cleared as Administration spokes- 
men publicly re-explored the program. 

The first and most helpful accomplish- 
ment came with the discrediting of the much- 
abused phrase “new look.” The military “new 
look” turned out not to be so new after all. It 
was best summed up by Defense Secretary 
Charles Wilson, who said the Administration’s 
basic viewpoint is expressed as “trimming our 
defense expenditures to a scale that can be 
maintained over an extended period of time.” 

Wilson asserts that it has been a 
natural evolution from previous policy, the 
change coming from the development and 
availability of atomic weapons and the need 
for cutting the government’s expense. 

This evolutionary change was aptly 
attested by the Joint Chiefs only last week 
before the Senate Appropriations Committee. 


Chairman Adm. Arthur Radford said he was 
convinced that any other administration would 
have done the same. 

The fiscal 1955 military budget, it was 
said, will mean more atomic weapons, more 
aircraft to deliver them, and less fighting man- 
power on the ground. The latter was phrased 
by the Defense Secretary as “the economy in 
forces principle,” which he said is demon- 
strated by reliance on more and more modern 
airpower. 

Wilson has indicated that airpower will 
claim a greater share of the defense budget 
in the future. Thus the Air Force’s growth is 
projected to 137 wings by 1957 as compared 
with the present 110 wings. This will also 
mean, of course, the Army and Navy can be 
expected to be curtailed as the air is exploited. 


First Dissent 

Gen. Ridgway, Army Chief of Staff, 
was the first to dissent from the proposed 
defense budget, which he said was imposed 
on the Army. However, he did say he accepted 
the decision and would carry it out as best he 
could. On the other hand, Gen. Twining and 
Adm. Carney, Air Force and Navy Chiefs, 
readily approved the program. Ridgway dis- 
sented from the first definite break in the 
“balanced forces” concept which has meant a 
three-way split between the services since 
1947. 

Further clarification of the overall pic- 
ture was made by JCS Chairman Adm. Rad- 
ford. He tempered the single force theme, 
though, which had begun to gain some head- 
way in certain quarters through misinterpre- 
tation. He told the Senate Committee em- 
phatically that “our defense policy does not 
depend solely on massive retaliation with 
atomic weapons.” We are not “relying exclu- 
sively on one weapon or one service,” Radford 
declared. 

The admiral also did much to clarify 
the disputed January speech made by Secre- 
tary of State Dulles. The Secretary has said 
that the U. S. now was seizing the initiative 
in the cold war by letting the enemy know 
that we will use massive retaliation with 
atomic weapons, on places of our own choos- 
ing, if we should be attacked. 


Maybe Not the Atom 

The wrong inferences had been drawn 
from Dulles’s statement, Radford said. “Actu- 
ally what we are doing is serving notice that 
if they hit us at one place, we might hit them 
somewhere else, and not necessarily with 
atomic weapons, and that gives us_ the 
initiative.” 

Dulles also went to great lengths to 
explain what he had meant. He denied that 
the application of the new policy would be all 
out war or nothing but said that the uncer- 
tainty over when, where, and how the retalia- 
tion would come is the key to the success of 
the policy. _. . PREBLE STAVER 
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Bendix 


jet ignition 


systems... 


streamlined for 
maximum efficiency! 


Although jet ignition is a comparatively new development in the 
fifty year span of powered flight, progress in this vital phase of 
aviation has been truly remarkable. 

Unlike ignition design for reciprocating engines, which has re- 
mained relatively constant, jet ignition has gone through several 
major design changes within the past few years. 

For example, a comparison of the TLN-10 jet ignition system, 
produced by the Scintilla Division of Bendix, with earlier designs 
shows significant improvements in every operating characteristic 
—and at the same time original cost, operating expense and weight 
are substantially reduced. 

Here, indeed, in the Scintilla TLN-10 jet ignition system, is a 
classic example of how the present national policy of greater value 
for the taxpayer's dollar is being put into practice. 


SCINTILLA DIVISION OF Bendix 


q S SIDNEY, NEW YORK 


Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 
205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


FACTORY BRANCH OFFICES: 117 E. Providencia Ave., Burbank, Calif. ° Brouwer 
Bldg., 176 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wisc * Stephenson Bldg., 6560 Cass 
Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. . 512 West Ave., Jenkintown, Pa. ° S401 Cedar 


Springs Rd., Dallas 19, Texas © American Bidg., 4 S. Main St., Dayton 2, Qhio 
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TLN-10 SYSTEM 
WEIGHT 7 LBS. 


Lower Cost—Simplified Service— Weight Reduction— 
Requires less current. 

Higher wattcge available at igniter plug—Improved 
starting over entire range of opercation— Virtual 
elimination of plug fouling difficulties. 

The TLN uses low voltage only and eliminates problems 
encountered with production and control of high voltage, 
such as dielectric losses, corona, capacitance loading, 
and flashover. 

Smaller size—Easier instaliation—Lleads used will 
withstand exceptionally high temperatures—TLN-10 
System is engine mounted whereas TEN-] was both 


plane and engine mounted. 


EARLY 
_— A DESIGN 
: -_ WEIGHT 37 LBS. 


——_— 
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When & Where 








Apr. 5-7-—Air Transport Assn Ticketing & 
Baggage Committee, Paradi Inn 
Phoenix, Ariz 

Apr. 5-8—American Management Assn., 23d 
National Packaging Expositior Con- 
vention Hall, Atlantic City, N. J 

Apr. 5-9—Air Transport Assn., Chief Pilots 
Mtg., Dallas Hotel, Dallas, Texas 

Apr. 12-14—Airport Operators Council, 7th 
Annual Meeting, Tampa, Fla. 

Apr. 12-15—Society of Automotive Engineers 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Aeronautic Meeting, Production Forum 


& Aircraft Engineering Display. Stat- 
ler Hotel, New York. 

14—Nat’l Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, symposium on helicopt r 
search for American Helicopt So- 
ciety, Langley Field, Va 
19-20—Symposium on automatic pro- 
duction of electronic equipment, spon- 


sored jointly by Stanford Research In- 
stitute and USAF, Fairmont Hotel, San 
Francisco, Cali 

21-23—Air Line Pilots Assn., 2d Annual 
Air Safety Forum, Chicago 

21-24—2d Annual Student Paper Com- 
petition sponsored by Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences, Texas Section 


Adolphus Hotel, Dallas. 

22-23— Radio Technical Commission for 
Aeronautics, Franklin Inst. Labora- 
tories Inst. of the Aeronautical Sci- 
ences (Philadelphia Section), & Inst 
of Radio Engineers (Phila. Section), 
Joint Meeting, Franklin Institute 
Philadelphia 

22-23—American Inst. of Electrical En- 
gineers, conference on feedback con- 
trols, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City 
N. J 


24-25—Air Force Assn., California Wing, 


7th Annual Convention, Hotel Mira- 
mar, Santa Monica, Calif. 

April 27-28—Air Traffic Conference, seml- 
annual meeting, Algiers Hotel, Miami 


Apr. 2 


Apr. 


Apr. 


May 


May 


May 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


May 


May 


May 


Beach, Fla 


27-29—Aviation 
“Illuminating 
technical conference 


Lighting Committee, 
Engineering Society, 
Milwaukee, Wis 


Details from R. J. Stefany, Westing- 
house Lamp Div., Bloomfield, N. J. 
27-30—Air Transport Assn., Purchasing 


Committee, Clift Hotel, San Francisco 


29-30—American Society of Tool Engi- 
neers, 10th biennial industrial exposi- 
tion, Convention Center, Philadelphia 


5-7—3d Int'l Aviation Trade Show, 
sponsored by Aircraft Trade Shows. 
Inc., T7ist Regimental Armory, New 
York 

6-8—Fourth IAS West Coast Student 
Conference, Los Angeles. 

6-8—First Annual IAS West Coast 
Industry-FPaculty Conference, Los 
Angeles. 


INTERNATIONAL 


5-6—Soclety of Plastics Industry (Can- 


ada) Inc., 12th annual conference 
Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal 
21—ICAO Conference on coordination 


of air transport in Europe, Strasbourg 


France 
26-May 8—IATA Technical Conference 
on Training, Barcelona, Spain. 


11—ICAO Special Communications mtg 
Middle East Region, location to be an- 
nounced 


12-14—Engineering Institute of Canada 
Annual Meeting, Quebec. 


31-June 11—Canadian Internations! 
Trade Fair and National Air Show 
Toronto 

June 1—ICAO Assembly, 8th session, Mon- 
treal. 

June 15—ICAO Meteorological Division, 4th 
session, Montreal 
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lt commenced less than eight years ago, when a team ol 
op scientists and engineers gave the final nod to one ol 
the most significant development programs in the recent 


history of our industry. 


Baltimore, Maryland. 


The place 
Phe event: Inauguration of a completely new technology 
lor the design and production of weapons systems 


known as Martin Systems Engineering. 





something big 
is happening 
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small spot 

on your world 


























This is a science and a method of developing aircratt, 
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vuided missiles and electronic weapons not as today’s 


fiving vehicles but as coordinated and controlled space 


borne systems of tomorrow 


Most of the 
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Martin story is in the top security classifica 
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ills 


Lhe complet Integration ol th mayo branches of aero 
nautical science through Systems Engineering now makes 


possible airpower that Is being tailored to previously 


undreamed-ol specifications 


You will hear) t Martin! 
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THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 


AIRCRAFT BALTIM E+ MARY AND 





2,000 HOURS 


between engine overhauls 





For THE FIRST TIME in the history of the industry, 
the CAA has approved a 2,000-hour engine overhaul 
period. This authority has now been given to Delta— 
C &S for its Curtiss-Wright CI8BD] engines used in its 
Lockheed Constellations. 

This new world standard of engine reliability is a 
tribute to the engine overhaul, line maintenance and 
flight personnel of Delta—C «& S. 

AeroShell Oil 120 is used exclusively in these 
Delta—C & S engines. 


SHELL OIL COMPANY 


50 WEST SOTH STREET, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
100 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 
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and at most major airports 


throughout the world — 





—the superior Hertz Rent-A-Car Service brings thousands of new passengers and 


additional revenue to airlines! And you can prove it to yourself in exactly ninety seconds! 


Why Hertz brings more revenue to your airline 


1. Hertz originated the Plane-Auto Plan. People who 
normally drove from city to city—-ONLY because they 
needed a car at their destination—now take a plane for 
speed and comfort . . . because they know they can rent 
a car from Hertz on arrival. 

2. Only Hertz assures them of a car wherever they go... 
because only Hertz serves more airports and more cities 
throughout the world. 

3. Hertz spends nearly $1,000,000 a year in advertising 
the Plane-Auto Plan in national magazines. No other 
rent-a-car company even approaches this figure! 

Why your passengers prefer Hertz 

1. Because of extensive advertising, Hertz Rent-A-Car has 
wide acceptance . . . and therefore people demand it. 

2. Hertz offers 30 years’ experience in courteous rent-a-car 
service... with more than 700 stations in over 550 
cities throughout the world. 


For complete information write: 


3. The 8,600 cars in the Hertz System are clean, new, prop- 
erly conditioned for dependable driving. The reasonable 
rate includes all gasoline, oil, Public Liability, Property 
Damage, Fire and Theft Insurance, and $100.00 de- 
ductible collision protection—at no extra cost. 

4. The Hertz System has issued 1,500,000 Hertz Charge 
Cards and Courtesy Cards to qualified individuals and 
firms—and these assure a huge consistent business. Hertz 
also honors Air Travel Cards. 

ONLY Hertz offers all these advantages. Therefore, get 
your ticket sellers and information clerks to ask your 
passengers this simple question: "May I reserve a car for you 
from Hertz at your destination?” It will pay off in more 
customer good will . . . and in extra passengers and revenue 
for your airline. 


Promote the Hertz Plane-Auto Plan 
in all your advertising, displays, folders 
and other advertising and promotional 
programs. 





* t RTZ Rent-A-Car SYSTEM Dept. C34, 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill., Phone: WEbster 9-5165 
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America’s 


protection 


starts here! 





“START JET ONE!” That command 
from the pilot starts more than engines 
.. because every time a B-36 is ready 
for flight, it's your American freedom 
that becomes operational, not just an 
aircraft. 

But it doesn’t all begin in the cockpit. 
Birthplace of the B-36 is on the Convair 
assembly lines. Here the world’s largest 
bomber is built with such efficiency and 
economy, that Convair alone has been 
awarded development and production 
responsibilities unique in the history of 
aircraft manufacture. 

Just as the U.S. Air Force B-36 has 
changed the entire concept of strategic 
warfare, its rate of production, meeting 
every scheduled requirement, has set 


new standards for airframe manufacture. 


{t Convair, the aim is to develop and 
PRODUCE the maximum of air power... 
Engineering to the Nth power 


GUNVAIR 


SAN DIEGO AND POMONA ALIFORNIA 


FORT WORTH AND DAINGERFIEL TEXAS 
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Editorial 





HEN Roger M. Kyes steps down May | as Deputy 


W 


Secretary of Defense, after serving 14 months, the 
Air Force loses a strong friend 

Unless today's signs are wrong, history will record 
that Kyes not only understood the essential elements of air 


power but did as much as any man in this period, perhaps 
more, to push through the recent approval of 137 AF wings 


by June, 1957 


When Kyes first arrived in Washington he was quickly 
hatcheteer i critical 
But 


worked 





dubbed press, generally, was 


least highly skeptical 
Kyes went 


after facts 
tirrel | ] h 1 4 1] 
ITCiCssly paid no needa tO idaic 


gossip and had no time tor men 


y anc ac 
in the Pentagon wih didn't 
KnOW their Dusiness 
e e 
. 


Most significant of all 
the attitude of the military heads 
toward 


7 ] 1 
themselves changed 


Kyes. This was parti ilarly true in the Air Force 
Bud Baer, this magazine's staff member assigned to 
the Pentagon, sums it up this way There is no question 


that Kyes was responsibl« in a great way for the 137 wiags 
This comes from indisputable sources who maintain intimate 
and almost daily with the General Motors 


conta rormer 





en 


ON 


No. 2 man. Had it not been for Kyes’ work in this respect 
the AF | I rking toward 10 less 
wings by mid-1957 

Mr. Kyes’ achievements have 
short time. It is unfortunate that men of 
stay longer in government service 


today would eC WO 


probably 
i 


Mail For the Locals 





Having criticized the Post Oftice Department rather 
severely in this Spact last issue for its trend toward retro 
gression in handling trunk and international airline mail 


problems, we have nothing but praise tor the Department in 


its decision to use three local service air carriers for carriage 
of first class mail for as experin ental period 

Credit must also go in large measure to Donald W 
Nyrop, former CAB Chai who is now counsel for the 


Local Airlines. It 
Department to 


Conference of 
the P.O local carriers 
mail during the Christmas holidays. But th 
for utilizing Central, No Central, and | 
setting a 

Not the least important 


ne¢ VSpapers is well as first class 


was Nyrop who persuaded 
use tor expediting 
e new program 
rontier is truly 
history 

item is the 


} 


ana 


is10n to Carry 
f 


other prete rential mail 


It is a good déal f 


for both local carriers and the De 


For the carriers it means 


partment f 30¢ a ton-mile additional 
revenue. For the P.O. Department it means an amazingly 
Ow transportatior ost 
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Kyes and the AF 


P.O ost ascertainment repo to nscal 1 
latest available, shows that ou o! very expel loll tn 
P.O spent 20.8¢ for transportatior Now look w th 
P.O. is getting from the trunkline and the local car f 
lass mail experiments 

For an 87-day period ip to December lL. westbx 
AN ashington Chicago, the tr inks e1\ 72¢ ol icn do 
lar of the total gross revenu ollected by P.O. fros 
the sale ol stamps i ivainst [ on | sport Oo 
iverage of 20.8¢. (P.O. figured its ‘ $4 Sh 
und it paid the trunk nes $27,343.) 

For the eight-day Christmas period, the loca 
received only s4e or eacn dol ir OF U P.O pre 
just about half the pay received by the trunks, and only 
a fraction of the average national transportation cost. (P.O 
figured its gross revenues at $52 10 and it pa h cal 
arniers $14,800.) 

With the airlines, the P.O. is ying only al jul 


In railway mail cars ind tru KS, 1 pays ror a certain amoun 


+ 





of space, whether or not this space is used in its entirety 

We think the use of local carriers for first ss mail 
carriage is a highly constructive forward step, 01 which 
will be met with eager response throughout e country 
Not only is it faster, but it’s cheaper. Let the movement 
spread 

Red Tape Herds 

The other day we had a letter fro nm air 
executive who has peen seriously oncern out I el 
croachment of bureaucracy in our industrial system, espec y 
in defense companies. Here is an ex from his | 

One of the aircraft com] tiy had a military 
mock-up board on cockpit lighting on o ( , 
projects. It consisted of over 60 men and sp veck « 
a job that four or five qualified men could \ ( 
three days. Every plant has a staff whose sole } s te 
try to keep these herds out of tl 
the work.’ 

The improvements instituted by th ew Pe g 
regime have been legion, but one g 
many fruitful fields still awaiting 

Bouquet to Frontier 

For an illuminating, cons g story what k 
service airlines can do for areas that are poorly ser 1 Dy 
ground transportation or not served at all I ont cA | C 
ol Denver, Colorado eserves Nivgi } i ) 
16 page brochure entitl A New Kind of Airl This 
is the kind of factual, informative educationa flort that 


pays ott 





LINEATOR 


is years ahead 


na 
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” Lucaler: 


The Chance-Vought Cutlass was 
an advanced design in 1947. It is 
a leader today. The same is true 
of Airborne’s LINEATOR, which 
was developed for the Cutlass 
flight control system. Today, seven 
years later, there is not another 
“tee” type linear actuator like it. 

The same basic model is used 
in the latest of the Cutlass series, 
and in the McDonnell Banshee. 
Modifications of the LINEATOR 
are specified equipment in the 
McDonnell Demon; its Air Force 
companion, F-101; and the Mar- 
tin P5M patrol bomber. 

Conforming to MIL-A-8064 
(USAF), the LINEATOR is most 
adaptable where light weight and 
short length, for a given stroke, 
are desirable features. A ball bear- 
ing jack screw enables it to handle 
1500 lb. maximum operating load 
in either tension or compression. 

Airborne has set the pace in the 
actuator field with advanced de- 
signs like the LINEATOR. As air- 
craft configurations change and 
speeds increase, count on Air- 
borne for more of the same. For 
information on the LINEATOR and 
other actuators, see our literature 
in the 1.A.S. Catalog. 
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Industry Spotlight 








— 
® Chance Vought’s Regulus missile is using an elec nic ren 

developed by Bell Aircraft Corp. which has made it possible to mal 

flights with a single missile. Known as a proportional cont the igh 

less than 60 pounds and occupies less than one cubic toot I space. System 15S el! Ctiv 

with aircraft or missile out of sight and flights of more than niles have bee 

trolled using radar for position data. Bell system now . ore than 120¢ ght 


to its credit 


® Philips Petroleum Company is operating an Air Force solid propellant rocke 
development and production facility at McGregor, Texas, for the Air Research Develop. 
ment Command. Plant is known as The Blue Bonnet Ordnance Plant 





® First use of a frozen lake for basing a squad: 
this winter—a wing of Saab-29 “flying barrel” fighters w temporarily based on a 
lake near Linkoping for training purposes 





® Northrop Aircraft, Inc., has developed a missile mission simulator under USAF 
contract which permits checking missile electronic systems prior to installation in an 
airframe, thus cutting checkout ume in half. 


® Production stretchout on Boeing Airplane Company's KC-97 will extend pro- 
duction into mid-1956, 12 months beyond original date but with no change in total 


number of aircraft involved 





® Bell Aircraft Corp. has produced more than 1300 helicopters of the Model 47 
series with total sales value of $55 million. About 25% has been commercial. Estimates 
of helicopter production through 1953 (2400 craft) would make Bell the biggest 
helicopter producer, numerically. Sikorsky leads the field in airframe weight and dollar 
value of sales. 


® USAF is still ‘analyzing’ the cause of the two serious H-21 accidents which 
brought about the grounding of the Piasecki helicopters early in February. Helicopters 
are expected to be put into service again early next month, Neither the USAF nor 
manufacturer would comment on the nature of the accidents, the basic problem, nor 
the modifications now under way to correct it 

® Wright Air Development Center has developed a peak stress meter and associated 
equipment which instantaneously indicate propeller vibratory stress in pounds per 
square inch. Data can be plotted to show statistical distribution of stresses in a 
minimum of time. 


® Military services and more than 30 electron tube manufacturers have agreed upon 


a single set of “Military Controlled Specifications for Electron Tubes.’ The system, 
which will permit earlier standardization, will also make possible statistical methods 


of lot sampling 


® New British blind-bombing radar gear is being tested on the Short SA 4 jet 
bomber which was designed to the same specifications as the Vickers Valiant but was 
not ordered into production. The six Avro Ashtons (jet Tudors) are also engaged in 
this program, which requires tests at altitudes above 45,000 feet. 


® North American's bid to get into the jet trainer business in competition wit 
Lockheed’s T-33 got a serious set-back last week when the one and only prototype 
the TF-86F crashed, wiping out the aircraft and killing test pilot Joe Lynch, Jr., N 
American's engineering test pilot who flew the F-100A on its first flight 


® Disclosure that Convair is building a prototype TF-102 will bring to a head 
discussions as to the requirement for a supersonic trainer. Fact that it is only supersonic 
in a dive was said to be major factor against North American's TF-86F in attempting 
replace the sub-sonic T-33A and T-33B. Some companies claim sub-sonic versus super 
sonic factor is now meaningless since only a poorly designed modern aircraft would 
show any effects passing through the sonic barrier. 


@ One aircraft company, which has reached an advanced stage in design 
twin-engine plane for business aircraft users, now teels it ve its financing p 
lem licked sometime this year 


® CAA’s latest records show there are 760,761 certificated airmen, including 
257,778 active pilots out of 634,158 pilots registered. Technicians of all classes totaled 
126,603, with mechanics accounting for 77,391 of these, ground instructors 26,104, ATC 
tower operators 13,392, and flight engineers 3037. Roughly one third of the certificated 
private pilots (138,929 of the 376,286) are active. 


@ Air Research and Development Command ha \ ped a de-icing spr 
which operates at temperatures as ioW as minus 65 F. f ving frost and ice ft 
} 


de-icing com ighiitt plat? 


varked aircraft. Device uses chemical 


(up to 5O feet) to service all exterior surfaces 


® Battelle Memorial Institute has developed for ARDC refractory ceramic linings 
for use in cooling liquid fuel rocket motors of moderate performance level. System 
is substitute for regeneratively cooled motors and eliminates considerable amount o! 
critical alloys as well as cutting fabrication costs. 
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BOEING B-52 







This is the giant new Boeing B-52 — and 
this picture explains exactly what Rohr 
is famous for: Building power packages 
— like the jet pods for this new 
Stratofortress — and other equally 
famous commercial and military planes. 
In addition, Rohr aircraftsmen are 
currently producing more than 25,000 


different parts for all types of airplanes. 








WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF READY-TO-INSTALL POWER PACKAGES FOR AIRPLANES 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION CHULA VISTA AND RIVERSIDE CALIFORNIA 
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Makes removing ice a snap 


HE WINGS of TWA’s new Super 

Constellations, like the one in the 
top photo, are safely protected against 
ice with a new kind of B. F. Goodrich 
De-Icer. Dozens of small tubes running 
along the wings inflate (see bottom left 
photo) and deflate (see bottom right 
photo) to snap off ice so the airstream 
can Carry it away. 


The small tubes operate faster and 
with almost three times the air pressure 
than those used in ordinary wide-tubs 


12 


De-Icers. This quicker action snaps ice 


off faster and cleaner. 


Airlines report the new B. F.Goodrich 


De-Icer lasts longer, too. That's because 


they re made to fit and simply cemented 
onto the leading edges. No mechanical 
attachments, no stretching, no tension. 
The new BFG De-Icers are lighter and 
take up little space for plumbing. 

The new De-Icer is used on all the 
new Super Constellations. It’s one more 
development for the aviation industry 


from B. F. Goodrich, leader in rubber 
research and engineering. Orher B. F 
Goodrich aviation products tires 
wheels and brakes; heated rubber; Pres 


sure Sealing Zippers; Avtrim; fuel cells 
inflatable seals, Rivnuts: hose and other 
accessories. / B. F. Goodrich Ce 


pany, Aeronautical Sales, Akron, Ohi 


B.F Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 
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MOVABLE STAND FOR POSITIONING the Convair XFY-1 is shown at left. At right, Lock 
| heed’s XFV-1 tries out conventiona! landing gear, which is being used for early test flights 


Five Firms Active on VTO Fighter Projects 


Navy reveals Lockheed and Convair designs; USAF take-ofls and landings, neither aircraft 


has undergone its first VTO test. The 


programs to be disclosed at later date. Convair model is built only for vertica 














By Harry S. Baer, Jr ilso been indicated that Temco Aircraft rigged with standard landing gear 
TSHERING in a significant era in Corp., Dallas, may be conducting a Chis - ns i khee ¢ 
L aviation, the Navy's new vertical similar project. ws H. R (Fish) Salm me 568) 
take-off fighters, the Lockheed XFV-1 The Navy's two-way approach to Le\ er, will be ab hig! 
sad the Convair XFY-1, will soon bring ‘TO Sight cakances Ge program's siiudes the hovering required fu 
on an extensive VTO production pro chance of eventual success. Although cary. betore the a . ul ground ve 
ram to be fulfilled by the aircraft Doth aircraft have identical powerplants, ical take-olfs and landing 
industry T40 turboprops produced by Allisor . Convair VTO test lots, J. | 
In on the ground floor for produ Divison of General Motors Corp., their (Skeets ) Coleman and 5 Sn anne 
ng such “vertical risers.” of wirse. uirtrame configurations are extremely wu nave to conduct their initial fights 
| 7) 4 lifferent in the XFY-1 eg 1, straig 
pri! be Lockheed Aircratt Corp., Bur ailterent. 
ank, Calif., and Consolidated Vultee [he XFY-1 employs a delta wing UP. 
\ircraft Corp., San Diego, Calif. Al vith which Convair has had a great With similar * erpla 
hough their VTO planes are “strictly deal of experience. The XFV-1 has a ‘\ i og steiinges anise oer 
X models,” the Navy is quick to point ‘conventional” straight wing, tapered a) he same general performance 
wt that they are “not entirely research it sizeable angles on both sides. Their characte ristics. | he actual performance 
anes.” tail assemblies, termed “cruciform tails resufts “e ' not be pinpointed until alte 
One or perhaps both are likely t vy the Navy because they form a cross the flight tests. What the VTO miocent 
ind up as production models following - ils different. ; es ee oP On 
ber rigid flight test program set for this Although the Lockheed plane has . A take-off speed of trom 60 t 
F immer. . ilready flown, making conventiona ov mph, with the capability of rising 
es It appears that the Navy at this Ly vertically to a height of 10,00 cel 
es- lage is not sold on turbojet VTO © A range of about 1000 miles with 
IIs. ghters, rather than tur Oprops, al i ru rue a id, aithoug rang 5 me 
i hough it is working in this area. Use i problem being sick , early 
tf an all-jet powerpla rings forth a stage 
ew array of technical problems, par * A forward speed « e tha 
, cularly in accomplishin, ertical land 900 mph, similar to that ot the Douglas 
nys - AOD Skvst irk “ ct R ric ower 
h Meanwhile, the Air Force is work ‘ yy the Allison 14 
ng in this held under contracts with y *An estimated gross weight 
Bell Aircraft Corp., Buffalo, and Ryan Lockheed’s Convair's ibout 20,000 pour 
Ac ronautical Cx San | ego. It has Salmon Coleman Also interest: y t the cost 
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LANDING GEAR for Lockheed XFV-1 in use will be four small wheels on 
the ends of the tail surfaces. Hydraulic shock absorbers will cushion impact 


of each plane, which has amounted to 


71 


about $10 million during the 24 years 


since the contracts were awarded. 
With VTO on its mind as far back 
as 1945, the Navy (no single indivi 
dual) thought out the concept for the 
vertical risers. Navy officials had origin- 
ally 
target drones, but they soon determined 
such flight would be feasible for manned 
aircrait after Aeronautics 
Division 


planned such aerial vehicles for 


Sureau of 


Research studies on paper in 
1947 pegged the turboprop as the appro 
priate engine. 

Early in 1950, the Navy presented 


its proposal to the aircraft industry, 


calling for participation in a design 
competition among major manutac 
turers. Only five responded. In_ the 
fall of 1950, contracts were awarded 
simultaneously to Convair and Lock 
heed. At the same time, Allison was 
awarded a contract for the 5500-hp 
T40’s, which essentially consist of two 
Allison T38’s tied into a single gear 
box to drive Curtiss contra-rotating 
propellers. 


Primary consideration for the VTO 
powerplant was light weight with ade 
quate power, since take-off weight is 
imitec ake-o The T40’s 
limited take-off rt r40 


14 


by thrust. 


power-to-weight ratio was more suitable 
than that of any other turboprop. An 
he T40 


1 
soon be 


i 
providing 


improved version of t 


more horsepower will available. 


The contra-rotating propellers were es 


sential to eliminate the high torque 


f ] . 
effect of a singie prop. 


Following model 


tests at the Na 
tor Aero 
] 


Ames Aeronautical 


tional Advisory Committee 


and 


: 
nautics Langley 








shows how XFV-1 
to defend industrial 


SKETCH 


used 


might 


be area 


Laboratories 


he (Wo alrcrall ce ine 
began construction ot the VTO ters 
Normal delays, particularly len 
encountered employing r 
powerplants, put the program rox 
mately six months behind sche 

VTO hnghters, Of course, re 
new piloting techniques, yet to i] 

determined. Even though are 
capable of climbing vertically rac 
tically an out-of-sight altitude a 
take-off procedure will more lik« i 
the aircraft nose over to a lev itt 
tude shortly after leaving the ¢ 

In the process, vertical lift will b 

ferred from the propellers to the gs 

In landing, two methods 
used. The pilot can zoom the plane int 
a vertical attitude and in a sense “catck 
the plane on the propellers for a rear 
ward, str ught lown landing. Or he ma 
leave horizont Hight by gradual] 
going into the stall region. In such pri 
cedure, he would have to mo h 
plane past the vertical attitude to st 
his torwar elocity and _ positio 
aircraft tor a tical landing 

Since Oo one has tried such m € 
vers as yet, the best procedures have yet 
to be deter ed. The Navy's nie 
interest will be the control aspects o 
each VTO hg vith the results being 
compared, o1 igainst the other. Witl 
high altitude practice hoverings for 
“take offs and landings” in the XFV-1, 
and with tethered tests on schedule ror 
the XFY-1 at Ames Aeronautical Lal 
oratory, the answers will soon be rt 
coming. 

Concerned about the safety of VT‘ 
pilots, the Na has developed a para 
chute desig o float the pilot t 
safety from gencies as low as 20 
feet. Equippe vith standard ejecti 
seats, the planes equire a parac 
that will ope ow altitudes an 
speeds. The Navy has one which 
matically opens following — ejecti 
thereby cutt cy c dead nan regu 
f VTO Alig onsiderably \ 
ta ible seat s the pic uprig 
1 Teles ¢ i horizonta flig 

Altho ) ne O;rigil il concel { 
ne VTO is as a onvoy 
ceptor, stat ¢ i ul o i 
to relieve e€s irriers [to other d 
its pot 1a is yround 
eptor oO! ore | suppor W¢ 
obvious. | i orm howe < 
1s doubt \ ( ad ompete 
the bomber a insportatuon or fre 
helicopter ¢ helds because ( 
weight limiutat ane contre ( 
ems vet te ( é 

Cmdr. Russe | Reiserer 
Navy's VTO ect ofheer, states 
phatically that the VTO planes will not 
affect the Navy requirement for 

eee 


crait carrier 
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Early models are seldom flown together, and operation in formation is particularly rar 


The only three Douglas A3D’s built thus far are shown in unusual formation photo 


over California, The twin-jet bomber is designed to perform at above 








18 Missiles Listed 


Eighteen current missiles and their 


lesignations have been listed in De- 
fense Department Directive $200.5 
which sets up a production scheduling 
system for “hard goods.” The missiles 


ude 

® Surface-to-air—Army Nike | 
XSAM-A-7 ) he Navy Talos 
XSAM-N-6), Terrier I (XSAM-N-7) 

Talos, W (XSAM-N-6) 

® Surface-to-surface— Army 
ral (XSSM-A-17), Air Force Matado 
B-61) and Snark (B-62), and Na 
Regulus (XSSM-N-8, XSSM-N-S8A) 


and t 


( orp 


Thomas to Succeed 
Anderson on May 1 


Charles S. Thomas, 


assistant I¢ 


| 


fense secretary (supply and _ logistics), 
will succeed Navy Secretary Robert B 
Anderson on May 1. Anderson is re 
placing Deputy Defense Secretary Roger 


M. Kyes, who announced recently that 
on May l. 

War I Navy pilot, 
Navy under secre 


he would resign 
\ World 
Thomas served as 
February 6, 


He 


Navy during 


tary trom 
) 952 1d | a a 
28, 1953. held key positions in the 


World War II, 


procurement of aircralt 


during 
which time the 
was his primary concern. He is a former 


f Lockheed Aircraft ¢ 


Air Power Not Sole 


Reliance: Radfor 
The 


ector oO orp 


United States “is not relyin 


solely ol alr power In this countrys 
€ approach to detense Adm. Art 
W. Radtord, J t Chiets ot Staff cl 


It § no c¢ Li ( i\ \« i 

ying exXciusl ely ( one weapon ‘ 

service, or that we are anticipa ) 
kind ot war ,adford said. | 
eve that th Ss nat coulk e a prisone 
its own nilitary posture it har 
ypability other than one to delive 
issive atom uttack 
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by Defense Dept. 
Force 
(XASM-N-4 


® Air-to-surface—Air Ras 
B-63) and Navy Dove 
Petre] XAl 
XASM-N-5). 


® Air-to-air— Air 


Force Fa on | 


8) and Navy Sparrow I (XAAM-N-2 
Sparrow Il XAAM-N-3), Sparr« 
II] XAAM-N-6), Oriole (XAAM-N 
+), and Sidewinder (XAAM-N-7) 
The hrective alse reveaie 
Cx r F-102 i ) i ‘ 
> | | 5 > ie { 


Sidney A. Stewart 


Stewart Leaves D-C&S, 
Joins Machine Tool Firm 


\. Stewart has resigned a 


Vice president ol 





he machine to 
Niles-Bement 


presiagent. 


won 


wnulactu©ril firm ol 


Stewart 


assumes fis nev ( 


June |, when he becomes chiet exec 
} fs} . ! I 
tive ofhcer of the Chandler-] a 


West Hartiord, Conn., with 


manager. Stewart wt continue 


1is10n, 


tie ol 


M-N-2), and Gorg« \ 
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Boeing to Vote 
On Stock 
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German Firm to Build 
Bendix GCA Units 
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Retractable pod holds an Allison J71 turbojet beneath the bomb 
bay of a North American B-45C during a flight at Allison’s new test facility 
at Edwards Air Force Base. Engine is serviced by towing the plane over a pit. 





NACA Research Needs 
Expansion: Hunsaker 


Disaster may result if the research 
program of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics is not brought 
into better balance with the national 
programs for military procurement and 


development, according to the chair 


man of the NACA, Dr. Jerome C 
Hunsaker. 
Hunsaker told a Congressional 


group that “blank areas” in our scien- 


tihc knowledge need “timely and ade 
are not to lose 


quate research” if we 


out in the struggle for air supremacy. 
The 


Appropriations 


House 
subcommittee also 
brought that North 
F-100 has flown at 820 mph in level 
flight at 35,000 feet and that the NACA 


is spending about $1 million per year 


hearings before the 


out American’s 


on helicopter research. 


Sperry Engineers 
End Walkout 


A 13-day strike of Sperry Gyro 
scope Co. engineers came to an end as 
members of the Engineers Association, 


an afhliate of the independent Engi 
neers and Scientists of America, signed 
a two-year contract granting them a 
6.3°4 wage increase. This was just what 
I walkout 


Sperry had offered before the 
began. The engineers had demanded 


15 

Production was curtailed during 
the first few days as members of the 
IUE-CIO respected the picket lines, 


but the engineers authorized the cross- 
ing of their lines by production workers. 


16 


CAA Completes Tests on 
Lightplane Autopilot 


CAA has successfully flight-tested 
a lightplane autopilot developed by the 
Ansco Division of General Aniline and 
Film Corporation of Binghamton, N. Y. 
a $14,888 procurement 


) 195? 


under terms ol 


p 
contract awarded in June 3f 

Recently completed prototype tests 
were begun at CAA Technical Develop 
Evaluation Center in Indian- 


CAA has 


returned the prototype to Ansco to be 


ment and 
apolis in September, 1953. 
exchanged for a production model. Tests 
were conducted on a Piper Pacer be 
tween Indianapolis and Vandalia, Ohio. 

Details of the unit 
in the June 22 issue of AMERICAN AVIA 
rion, following 75 hours of flight test 
ing by Ansco. At that time it was not 
known that CAA was behind the de 


velopment. It was then learned that the 


were rey ealed 


projected price for the unit would be 
$1295. 

In addition to controlling roll and 
pitch, the Ansco autopilot provides 
automatic flight on any 
netic heading and homing on omni 


unit 


selected mag- 


range stations. The basic controls 
roll and pitch axes. When engaged it 
holds a heading within plus or minus 


three degrees and an essentially constant 


according to CAA tests. Second 


the 


attitude, 
equipment is a 


designed to 


part ol magnetic 


compass coupler, maintain 
the aircrait on a preset magnetic head 
ing for an indefinite period unattended. 


According to D. M. Stuart, director 


of TDEC, short period departures from 

selected heads were noted, but the aver 
, } 7 | . 

age heading Was sufficiently accurate for 


the plane to reach its destination un 


aided. A plane equipped with the omni 


homing unit coupled to the omnirange 


receiver arrived within a tew hundred 


feet of the station during tests. 


Murray for Airport Aid 
On ‘National’ Projects 


“Some continued Federal pa 
tion in the finar gy of airport de 
ment 1S desirable it tne present 
according to Under Secretary of ( 
merce Robert B. Murray. The 9 
awaited policy statement was ma 
lore a recent recting ol the Was 
ton Chapter ol the Nat ona 1 
Transportat \ssociatic 

“We tee ery strongly, how 
Murray told the group, “that sucl 
ticipation is justified only it care 
concentratec pon airport loca 
and types « struction, which repr 
sent the highest degree or essent 
from a broad national standpoint. We 
cannot justify the expenditure of Fed 


funds on proj 





abie, are preaon 


than natuiona ortance 


Outline of Changes 
Murray outlined several change 
be made tivating the Fe 


aid to airport rogram: 


® Tightening of basic standards 
§ § 


determining ¢ O1pbility ol specinc 
ports Dy using riteria Of nathonal ae! 
nautical importance, 


* Amendment of present legislation 
liscretionary tund hat 
hxed geogra 


to increase the 
can be spent withou 


apportionment, 


* Exclusion of airport terminal 
buildings Federal _ participat 
This was originally recommended 
the industry study commiuttee. 


® Concentration of Federal partici- 


pation on runways, lighting, and 


lated facilities 


Prior to this official stateme 
AMERICAN AviaTION learned that a 
for a reported $33 million in Feder 
aid had gon er to the Budget B 
reau. Final results are not yet know! 
but it is know that Commerce 
CAA offic ils nave already testihed 
its behalf. The in is to get a final 
cision trot | g t ne for ¢ 
Senate appropriations hearings, pr 
ably early \ 

I ere eC ¢ ( yY ul 
irmec rej i i l A r 
1 50 “% 1 ft¢ the 
muinistrator 1d ec! nserted into 
supplementa i roprianol iil. | 
is backed u y Murray's statem 
sources als tale that i user cl 
clause lor | rsement ol ke ie 
funds expe ( airports has “ 
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The Transport Trend Line 


! 
960) NOTE: TREND APPROACHES 
STRAIGHT VERTICAL 
LINE AS PREDICTIONS 


BECOME CORRECT 


PRE -1953 — 
TREND 


DATE FORECAST WAS MADE 





1953 ADJUSTMENT— 





Shows aaa Timin s the critical fact Cur 
Ss Wright ¢ neers Nave expre c | the 

TURBOVJET~ ninio;r ; . nt technical : y 

eee sean ;- TURBOPROP OT; oan In recen tecnnil Cal eC vs 

yp 1960-1964 (The American Society of Mechanica 

Engineers, December 1, 1953) that there 









is Ss 


—— = 


| \ ed aircraft | nese eng le rs R s 
¢ R. Mock and Nort B. Jami 
ere eak cy r yet 1 ( g 
eo * 
_( TURBOPROP) sec ) VI ] i 


>-NO DISTINCTION 
BETWEEN i turers that 
TURBOPROP AND ( 
TURBOJET 





a i -.— 2 = 
1950 


._FORECASTED DATE 


Time for an Improved Turbo-Compound _ w «Wi: ch \ 


By Wiruram D. Perreavutrt 








6 
1955 


‘phtek ISS-WRIGHT is moving ahead # UPS 
Awith 1] to ce elop an improved Interes ( ne nanuracture i 
version of the Wright R-3350 Turbo een the “on-again, off-agair Aric f ’ 
5 ; ' ; After-Cooled 
Compound engine and thus give the Chis is truce vecause the engil 
piston engine a new lease on life in would not give any one manutac er x y an 
he speed range between 360 and 450 ompetitive lead. It would be used in entering the engine would be arth 
es per hour. €X1S o alr es, thus an engine wh ‘ erwe its ess 
In persona ilks with top manage would boost Constellation speeds by 5 combust I} Vv" qul 
¢ it Lockheed, Do iwlas. and ( on 7> miles per hour would also boost AtION highly eff ling 
Curtiss-Wright president Roy Hur DC-7 speed proportionately, rea DST . , : 
ey has urged the transpo manutac Chie ittracty or the a eens ~ Sy ’ cary 
ers to get vhind his company’s € nanulacturers 1s that it might extel t . COW" . ‘ . 
s In piste engine de elopment al e use oduction span ¢ < I ) . . 
Is eExtle e us lite ¢ he i! ur mies , : 
ime designs Basic interest must come rom the Tot 
\s tor Wright Aeronautical, C-W’s 1¢ operators, who have the Oo j 
engine divisi West Coast reports to gain from the souped-up engine. The esig 
claim the company 1s pre] ired to spenc sc 0 ve Douglas DC-7 has k ( 
$5 million of its own money in develo loubt in anyone’s mind regarding the | e are \ es 
ment of the improved engine to increase ompeulive advantage of 50 miles-pe SU engine ow ( 
take-off horsepower ind, more impor hour added speed. ist years this has in 1 incre 
tantly, sharply raise the cruising horse —— - a ne C ( cy S sing 
i bd , ~ ~ 
power of the Turbo-Compound engine. Flying Scotchmen urger cylinders. This trend S even 
Crux of the Curtiss-Wright pro Speaking in New York recently, off and today’s thoughts lean towar 
posal is the redesign of the existing en Hurley introduced twin engine and tour compounding with turbines of IT1ADK 
gine to boost take-off power! from 3250 engine transport designs which he Speed a eff ency — 
horsepower to 3800 horsepower (wet). dubbed “The Flying Scotchmen.” TI \ es kl ’ uve Op 
Actually some of this power is now be only difference between the “Scotch with engine speed, et 
ing used by the milit ry services, whicl men” and existing transports was what Most of these methods are 
erate the engine at 3500 horsepower, C-W engineers have referred to as c Liy INVOLVE ca ona ot 
it this has not yet proved acceptable Turbo-Comp« d Plus engine t controls, or both 
rr commercial operation. MI TO power Hurley said future compound e! Wrigl atte ( gy | 
would be upped to 3000 hy e developments would push _ to st ron ng. First, cooling re é 
More important 1S tne cruising ston-powered lrcralt speeds to 425 tne tt erature ¢ the combust 
| ] 7) 1 1 
ower of the proposed engine. It would h. Other Wright statements have , thus n i7¢ 
e raised from 1910 to 2300 horsepower sugveste speeds as high as 450 mpl rob is. Bex se COC 
ror high blower cruise. Specifically this Chis m ont ipplicable with an air se, it lsc rovides greater alr fli W 
veans that th Douglas D6 which ine such as the Convair 340, whicl creased combDustvio! efhicic \ 
now cruises atl 365 miles per hour, would be going trom 2500 horsepower vreater mass flow ti on he exha 
could get ibout 405 miles per hour at to 3800 horsepower if such an engine tur ’ which compound tl on 
22,000 feet altitude. Thus the souped-u} conversion were accepted, ou eng os ee @ 
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First production model of Republic's RF-84F photo reconnaissance plane shows 

ducts in the wing roots. With cameras and radar in the nose and two .50 caliber mac guns in 
each wing, the RF-84F has a combat radius of over 5000 miles. Named “Thunderflash,” the RF-84I 
designed for use with the RB-36 in the operation known as FICON, in which it is 
mother plane until it is within range of its target. It is powered by the J65 


1ir intake 


is 
carried by the 


engine 


Republic's New Thunderflash, Bell's New Record 


Poe . ’ 


Just before take-off the rocket-powered Bell X-1A Just before landing afte: 
towed over to be fueled as it 


flight of over LOO 
is cradled in a Boeing B-29 


miles per hour, the X-1A races its shadow along the runway 


Dropping from the B-29, the X-1A 


heads for a new world’s record 












New Policy Threatens Production Stoppages 


Elimination of payments as work progresses may ments based on the current volume « 





























































force some firms toe refuse Defense contracts. re wanna 
© 3 upwari 
By Rosert M. LorsBetson What the Defense Secretary either ¢ c eve 
Ceecte i006 aenesteen autetien ignored or barely cited was: its pres ver, the 
Publications * Congressional refusal to boost tae U.S. can borrow money at substantia 
. gal U.S. debt ceiling beyond the pres ower rates than the aircraft mam 
oD TT »>\ ] Siomuiaie s on , ‘ . 
| e a RAFT INDUSTRY and eng $275 billion figure and the sub cturers. 
the Pentagon have reached an im “ ila ate 
g ‘ sequent desire by the Treasury Depart 7 3 ' = ‘ 
passe Which could slow down produ 1 , ' ve Phe industry would be weaken 
Pi cn could sh a produc ment to keep all outgo down. , the military services would suff 
: tion and delay regeery; of 137 Air ® The fact that certain banking i: [This would take place because plar 
farce ; > f h } ' = a tao : none: — 
Force wings by the middle of 1957. terests might not be averse to collecting wilders would be unable to use proht 


[he situation has already resulted  jnterest on money which they could 
1 
in at least one inevitable break in an provide if the Air Force stopped mak 


‘ 


tor capital expansion and tor researct 


Am Force production line and there are jng progress payments a me oe Pi OE Wp a ny 
indications that if the problem is not Se The Ae sie ould erck less new a ae ee ee 
cere 1a page agg Pg stage Mi bene wasnt b ‘ : d — ‘ lost, and because the policy would tend 
mol pay tor work in progress, thus to stifle concurrent military and com 

duction line stop pages will follow. improving their chances of getting what moariel nlane production 
This time the delay is not caused they ask. © Cen ds Aneed Siem eos 


by such perennial bottlenecks as short 


ages of machine tools and critical ma 


terials. Instead, it is the result of a new 


Pentagon policy—a policy which could 


Directive 7800.1 dropped on the a stretch-out in production, it would re 
aircraft industry like the proverbial quire additional financing by the in 
bombshell, even though it contained dustry. The contractor’s funds would 


J “ ; 1 
such qualifying clauses as “there may tied up to an even greater extent be 
be reversed as quickly as it was formu- 14 ; ; 
be Vaini e ceptions in specific cases Or cause of the lag in ordering subcon 


lated. : be Retell j 
classes of cases. In essence it boiled tractors to siow their own production 


The policy, dealing with progress down to the fact that the industry’s Moreover, industry firms now fre 
payments for work done by aircraft and traditional method of doing business quently deliver spare parts many months 
other defense contractors, was un with the government was now out and before a formal contract is signed. 
expectedly made known to the industry that financing of work in progress The Ramsey letter apparently made 


~ 
c . { “r . { # 
last October 30. Department of Defense would have to be taken out of the i some impression, especially since it ar 















Directive No. 7800.1, issued on that  dustry’s limited profits. ed at about the same time that many 
date, revised the order of preference for small businessmen were making their 
forms of contract financing. Interest Payments unhappiness with the policy known t 
It replaced a memorandum issued The second alternative would entail the Pentagon through their Congress 
by former Defense Secretary Robert A. additional borrowing from banks, in- men. 
Lovett on October 14, 1950, which gave volving the payment of interest charges On February 12, therefore, Secretary 
the following priority to Mnancing ol which, under the Armed Services Pro Wilson issued an interim memorandun 
1600 poe production: curement Regulations, are definitely not for the guidance of the Service secre 
oan Private financing without govern an allowable item of cost. Interest taries. Basic points 
mental guarantee. charges cannot be charged to the gov © “Te te not and has not been the 
* Progress or partial payments. ernment contracts. policy of the Department of Defense 
® Guaranteed loans (with financing Acting through the Aircraft In that the proper use of progress pay 
institutions participating to an extent  dustries Association, the industry on ments should be NPY fe unreason 
appropriate to the risk involved ). January 1] sent a lengthy letter to ably curtailed Progress payments are 
* Advance payments. Assistant Defense Secretary (Comp sometimes necessary and useful to sup 
* Direct loans. troller) Wilfred J. McNeil urging that plement the working funds available to 
Last fall’s directive not only elimi- “the procurement procedures and the defense contractors of all sizes. 
nated the possibility of direct loans but financial regulations which are estab e“ |. However, contract provisiot 
set up a new policy, providing for lished under this directive continue to for progress payments should be only P 
® Private financing. provide for the ready availability of cupplementary to private financing, in 
* Government guaranteed loans progress payments and advance pay- cluding amounts reasonably necessary 
with banks and similar organizations ments to the aircraft manufacturing in- for contract performance.’ 
taking part. dustry to the degree required by the °“ — Tt should = he neces 
* Progress payments for work done circumstances invoived.” sary for progress payments based on 
* Advance payments. The letter, signed by AIA president costs to exceed 90° of direct labor and 
There were several reasons given DeWitt C. Ramsey, supported this re material costs, or 75°4 of total costs, of 
by Defense Secretary Charles E. Wilson quest by pointing out: the work done under the undelivered 
for the change, among them: “This is © Progress payments in contracting portion of the contract. Lesser percent 
just in line with good business practice”; industries are a normal commercial prac ages may often be adequate. However 
some aircraft contractors had “gotten tice. higher percentages that may be found 
sloppy with their government inven * No changes had taken place is necessary in individual cases may bk 
tories” resulting in some overpayment scheduled aircraft production progran provided with the specific approval of 
in the past; and “financing must sup to warrant such a “drastic” change it the head of a procuring activity or of 
} Port procurement and should be de financing arrangements. 1 general or flag officer designated fot 
f signed to aid, not impede, essential ® Cost to the U.S. would be i that purpose.” 
procurement.” creased because the annual interest pay This memorandum ostensibly _ re 
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laxed the restrictions imposed by Di- the fact that it involves much more are a necessary condition in airciaft 
rective No. 7800.1. Nevertheless the renegotiation. purchasing. 
industry has found the situation almost Meanwhile, AIA is planning to The Pentagon should not scek 


as bad as before, especially on the level 
where Air Force contracts are written, 


i.e.. at Air Materiel Command Head 


continue its fight to get the Pentagon 


to be a little more realistic—to realize 


that the aircraft industry, because of its 


special or unusual terms of sale whicl 


are not available to other buyers of air 


planes, industry leaders hold. After al 


quarters in Dayton. small profit margin, is not in a position they say, when a US. or foreign ait : 
Wilson and McNeil keep reassuring handle its own financing. orders a commercial transport, or wher 
industry representatives that “no one is Industry leaders feel that Wilson a business firm orders an_ executiy 
going to get hurt by the new policy” and McNeil have tailed to realize that plane, payments are made to the ma = 
but their ‘statements are not very con- progress and/or advance payments are facturer either as construction proce 
vincing when the time comes “for a the normal commercial way ol doing or in full when the order is placed 
contract renewal at Wright-Patterson. business in contracting industries, which Time is now becoming critical. | 
Gee Gem. bur example, — sell high-unit-cost, long-manufacturing \MC contracting officers continue to on 
sistently refused to accept a follow-on ™™ a =e WD Come ne factors Invo 
contract, claiming it simply does not Progress payments, says Al \, are — contract re s may multiply and / 
not in reality a financing method. They duction delays ensue - «< 


have the money to finance the required 
work. Under the February Wilson 
memorandum, the company is permitted 
progress payments of up to 75°% of total 
of private 


costs. But this so-called 25 





News 


Briefs 





financing would mean about 50°% in all 
because of the delays in payments. MANUFACTURING AIRLINES / 
Previously, 90°/, progress payments Lockheed’s new missile division Allegheny Airlines finished its Pr 
under fixed price contracts theoretically mes age SS nen ae COMNEES, & year of sche passenger, mail, 
meant 10 company financing. In ra free oe — the sj APL express service early this month wit 
actual practice, because of the same de Machinists sor tne workers at Holloman perfect safe record and a total « 
lays, the industry's own financing of \ir Development Center, Alamagordo, 870.000 nassencers and 125 million pe 
i = 4 


N. M. ... General Electric’s test facili 


work in progress has been running : 
. - ' . ies ; s Seattle service shop ll be senger-miles . . . Operators of the C-46, 
about 30°, but the latter figure is con- "S 4 r a “rn achapg om —— = Nie . : 
- *xpanded by $100,000 tor the cing presented yu ircratt ngineer 
sidered tolerable. — ——y y .° “4 r te servi uf 5 vies Spica . ne 5 
' : of B-52 pneumatic equipment ... Ex- ing Foundation, are not expected to ask 
The company’s refusal to accept the - ; “jas 5 
eyo . aie tiege oe plosive devices for ejecting bombs from for an extens of the March 31 de 
new USAF contract with its limiting : , fOr an extensK t Viarcn d 
: * } fast-moving aircralt are being perfected . . ‘ AB for that a 
clauses, reliable reports state, will result, ‘ ; . line set by the ¢ » for that aircra 
: eer by “McLean Development Laboratories, ? 
in the shutdown of one of the firm’s : ; compliance transport category 


Inc., which is completing delivery of an 


.. Continuing VFR flight in IFR 


USAF production lines, even if the - veal 

1: fF bese 7 ked , order for McDonnell Aircraft. , —- 

difficulties are worked out at a later . , : ; i “ oa tie " 

= Japan’s aircraft industry is asking its Conditions has been cited by the ¢ \E 

date. ao 3 : Po jf ; , 
government for 35.5 million in subsidy as the probable cause of the crash « 


The same situation is true of sev- 
eral other companies, but not necessarily 
to the same degree. Virtually every firm 


for overhauling USAF air 


to help pay 


craft. 


a Regina Carg 





is making its reluctance to accept new ty 
orders, with their limitations on progress i 
payments, known at AMC, but some - 
are being forced to accept them. 

Another company is understood to ” 
have held out and kept its aircraft pro- a 
duction line going with $500,000 of its " 
own money, hoping that contract difh- te 
culties would be ironed out. But that rs 
company subsequently found itself in tari 
something of a financial box and had to an 
accept the AMC follow-on contract to ea 
recoup its investment. the 

And two more have told AMC they 
will accept only cost-plus contracts as _ 
long as the present policy remains un- a 
changed. aie 


The situation is made ironic by the 
fact that the Pentagon and the industry 
have both been trying to cut down on 
the number of cost-plus-fixed-fee con- 
tracts in favor of fixed-price contracts 
subject to renegotiation. Yet the present 





Inauguration of first class mail by air service between Washington and Miami | ™ 
brings together leading airline figures. From left to right, L. C. Parker, vice president of | 
trafic and sales for Delta-C&S; Postmaster General Arthur Summerfield; E. V. Ricken- | and 
backer, chairman of the board for Eastern Air Lines; W. P. MacCracken, Jr., former 
assistant secretary of commerce for air under President Coolidge; G. T. Baker, president 
of National Air Lines; and I. D. MacVicar, chairman of Dade County Port Authority 


policy may result in a shift back toward 


CPFF, principally because CPFF agree 
ments provide for what amount to 
progress payments. CPFF’s basic flaw, 
as far as the industry is concerned, is 


20 
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irc aft per hour <¢ operavuion., Dhe data 1iS¢ 
dal ‘ . 
ne Vs I il tne no; ai <a i 1 ‘ 
7. . >. . , 
a Typical Army Helicopter Operation helicopters assigned to a unit has beet 
} . . ” , 1 = P : rox itely y I} meal tha 
whicl “Exercise Snowstorm,” conducted between February 15 and March 19 last = a 
, 1 , "1 > =~ \ 0 Ol i ol i i cy 
of air ve used 11 Sikorsky H-19’s and one Hiller H-23; missions, 78; hours flown, 
> 1] > 1 ‘ ’ P ’ a . ire ( ! y operat i 
er all 35 miles, 14,000; passenger-miles, 10,894; cargo-miles, 1747: casualties, none ' . 
uirline eal 1, =. 1 1 =, bbitte uae Original Army planning was base 
‘ } si ated casualties, 7: airlift cargo (lbs.), 174,000: aircraft availability, H-19 5 
l iva LDLLILY ¢ 1c t Of ( ; 
wher 2 13 
allah H et : . ’ ' . ( the >] assigne The ite < 
cutive Conclusions: More detailed planning is required. Adequately trained per , ua 
: ; : é : i : 1¢ i « 1s i ‘ 
ma ( | and special tools are needed. Better liaison is needed between supported . 
} 1) .s : : : : \verage « y fiying ne per A 
oceed ul and helicopter unit. Cold weather factors must be considered more 
| j : } ' ' ’ : pter has een estabdlsned it 
cd. planning. Loading and unloading should be done by supported unit. ' ; ‘ \ 
cal | . . ( rs auring operationa Mmissi¢ \ 
eresting note ¢ ompa < 





d . . ’ ”* rk 
.. Army Will Buy 1000 Cargo 'Copters ime_type of equipment. This 
nercial irrier s average fiving 
1 hd . dar d was 3 iours, the \ 
Program covers next five years; small lift capacity ‘*“" ' ‘ 
main complaint from past experience. Th Army notes the following rea 
ee sons why the use of helic ters nia not 
A! TER more than two years of ex ® Small lift capability of individua a 
« Bf fT &tensive helicopter operation, the helicopters ° Helicopters: vere ot i ‘ 
Army feels there is much to be desired * High maintenance requirements. ‘'@'¢¢ er ideal conditions 


gy in making improvements in the de * High degree of complexity. ° Capabilities of the individual air 
: velopment of future rotorcraft. ® Relatively low service life of com- craft as stated by the manufacturer wer 
-_ It states this explicitly in a recently ponents, optumistt 


announced evaluation of its experiences * Variations in performance whe: * Anticipated availability of aircra 


C46, , ‘ ‘ ‘ ! operating under conditions other than were Mm is ign as ¢ ected be ec ¢ 











yineer- maintaining heli Ca high laintenance ana Ippty 
to ask copters. The analv- “In effect, the desirable machine requirements 
lead sis was carried out should be simple, rugged, reliable, and [The supply suppor proble S 
—_* by Ma}. Gen. Paul easy-to-maintain piece Of mulltary equip slowly resolving itself, the Art 
Lie i> ’ | sé ’ ' 
E. Yount \rmy ment,” the report states. “In view of the whik modincations ind engineering 
tegor’ chief of transporta resent state of the art, the ideal mili- changes are being made in tutu 
n IFR tior iry transport helicopter Is undoubtedly opter designs in order that they iy 
CAB With a sizeable wore than 10 years away. operate under held conditions whict 
ish of procurement pro [his indicates that Army hopes for not normally encountered in c f 
Wash ram under wav. a heavy helicopter are not optimistic for cial type operations. 
‘ . e | ] ° 1 | ° , Le 
Yount the Army is in the this decade. Its only project in this area A significant point brought ¢ 
narket for up to 1000 cargo-transport 1s the Piasecki H-16, now undergoing e helicopter summary conce ( 
types during the next five years. Its tests by the Air Force but as yet es convertuplane. [he Army notes that one 
q . aa , , SS ee ee : os. 2k } 
aim is to equip 12 battalions, each ‘SeMmually untouched by the Army. fits 1 ua ons abot 
-s , f Iutec ns fae ce sae % ld 
. with 67 rotorcraft Army rotorcraft ambitions call for ertiplane vat it could be ada 
—_ , | | } ] the eventual production of a helicopter techniques for helicopter operat = 
4 [his program has been designed to : i ; . i 
Ul. } “Th 4 , f with a more-than-five-ton cargo capacity. nas proved to be incorrect \ sat 
t- refiect the industry s capacity for pro : a o oe . 
j P ae f } } \t tnis Sst it Will have to depend on tory. irce capacity convert ! 
ol guction ana aeveiopment ot cargo nell . . ' sie “ 
11 the medium Sikorsky twin-engine H-3 st some five years LV f he 
copters suitable for Army use. It has ; ; 
, , ae a three-ton aircratt just getting into pro to the Army. 
been stretched out and scaled down : 


tuction., “Military eaders nave Ind ated 


7-7 


considerably from earlier Army expec : - agate? 
: i ne Army's timetable for procur that the convertiplane should ee con 





1 ] 
tations because the helicopter industry npr a 
hI { 1, ’ ing cargo helicopters has not been met. sidered the ideal re cement for tl as 
was not capable of meeting the Army's . , 
1 r From the time that the Army dis Sauit transport States This cans 
requirements in a short period of time, a : Ape ; : : ; ; 
* o . covered that cargo helicopters could bh that development of this cralit Wi not 
the report indicates. ; epee Pace 
. . integrated into its structure, it took tw proceed along the ines of a short-ha 
In addition, the high cost due in "ge ae . , : 
S “ : years until the first rotorcral was re ransport Hence, cargo Ne lice ers 
Part to the low production rate also } ahd ! 1] , 1} , , 
! ce ed in quantity and an additiona with limited forward speeds, n st 
emphasized the need for extending pro er co ac : a , “ape Shey 
, ‘ six months before the first equippes t ie ( ce used or the s§ rt-t i 
curement over a longer span of years. t | ! } 1 . ' ' 
‘ ‘ unl lad engaged 1n an actual operation wves in the combat area 
lal — — a he” ' ° ; , . os 
Although the Army has less than with cargo helicopters. A more rapid t now seems clear that the he 
7 ] g an 9 . +t } : ' ' , , 
100 cargo helicopters now in service, i production rate had been anticipated. opter 1s destined t va rea 
i ] ) a t deal hout lar Th , , , ‘ 
has learned a great deal about large Che actual production slippage was ortant role in the tactics a 
rotorcraft operation, possibly more than one year in the case of one manufac stics of the cround Army in ti 
, ry : gIstic grou \ 
any other group. Its knowledge in this turer and two years for another. ture,” says General Yount. “While the 
Miami Heid Was principany gained trom use ¢ From its com riled operationa data Clict ter ¢ ( iV § nas a \ 
ent ol e Sikorsky H-19 in actua operatio the Army has determined that for to go to become an ideal vehK if 
i n- nd th ) kj 5 > trait : , 
icke ind the Piasecki H-25 in training. ogistic support its primary cargo type already tremendous margin of superior 
ormer : : A ay : | 
; The Army sums up the major the H-19) can be depended on t ty over traditional Army vehicles is an 
sident ' 7 , . ' , 
rority shortcomings ol cargo helicopters as agelver an average of two tons of carga mpie promise of the future e ° ° 
‘TION MARCH 29, 1954 21 











Loads Determine Mail Rates... 


CERTIFICATED DOMESTIC CARRIERS 
Year Ended June 30, 1953 
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Mail Rates and Load Factors Determine 


BREAK-EVEN VS. ACTUAL LOAD FACTORS 
Year Ended Sept. 30, 1953 


OOMESTIC TRUNKS LOCAL SERVICE FOREIGN, OVERSEAS & TERRITORIAL 
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... Airlines’ Return on Investment 


NET OPERATING PROFIT, PER CENT ON INVESTMENT 


CERTIFICATED AiR MAIL CARRIERS 
YEARS ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1953 AND 1952 
LOCAL SERVICE AND HELICOPTERS 


DOMESTIC TRUNK LINES FOREIGN, OVERSEAS, AND TERRITORIAL 
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Revenues vs. Expenses 
Race Documented by CAB 


By Wim V. Henzey 


t Fy GRAPHIC STORY of 


U. S. air usiness will be 


folded hencefor progressive q 
terly install: ade public by € 
Civil Aeronautics Board. On 

pages are significant illustrations 

the first such installment—that tor 


period ending Se; 


It confirms the general impress 


that aviation in this country is a rapidly 


ling UuSsSINess 


expan 


proht margin because the area of ¢ 


pansion finds expenses increasing n 
rapidly than revenues. 

The story to be told publicly by 
CAB in the future is that which 
Board has had before it private 
through the years im the form of ce 
fidential staff studies. Perhaps the « 
significant difference is that the inf 
mation will be resher” and not 
old as to be Ol representaulve or ¢ 
rent industry trends. 

Among studies now available 


one which indicates into which service 
mail rate classification individual trunk 
nes fit. For exampl 
trunk 


us Group I for mail rate 


1 ] ] r\ 
and iocai service 


there are currently six carriers 
now classihed 
purposes taking a 45¢ per ton-mile 
rate. In the upper left-hand corner of 
it may be noted that the 


Eastern, TWA, United 


National—transport 


this page 
six—American, 
Northwest, and 


ton-mules of traffic per 


over two millio1 
statton. 

That two million figure is the gate 
way to the Group I classification. Simi- 
lar breaks are recognized by the Board 
down the Capital, Delta 
Western, and Braniff fitting into Group 
II (53¢ rate), and so on through the 
smaller trunks and 


line, with 


+} ] } ] 
tne iocai ines. 


Since that test fixes the mail rate 
source of the airlines’ revenue, and since 
the other 


property 


] 


sources, such as fares and 


rates, are fixed by the car 


riers, subject to CAB tests of “reaso 
ableness,” the commercial rate stru 
ture thus is weighed against the amou 
of business carried 


- er 
and available 
The second chart on this page tel 
that story available 
; | 


pacity is being utilized and how muc 


now much ol 


7 1 
should be ullizead in order to brean 


even at the determined rate structure. 


In addition, it lustrative to a certal 


| ee 
now much subdsiday may 


extent olf 
1 
actual revenue up 


match the break-even need. 


necessary to bring 


From the composite picture thi 


developed, CAB then weighs how we 
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Excess Capacity is Climbing .. . 


DOMESTIC TRUNK FOREIGN, OVERSEAS LOCAL SERVICE 
AIR MAIL CARRIERS TERRITORIAL | AIR MAIL CARRIERS 


Pi hs aft 


we Tit aie pie AVLLELL LE 
eis LL LL i sony a tia 
fee : SRRGHESRE <*> cand 
4 ~~ 








i 
fits 
. . . . . . . . — _ Iw = ~ _ — 
ANSWERS to such questions as how well the supply of air service is geared 
to demand may be found in the above charts. Significantly, in mid-1953 both 
supply and demand were at all-time highs for all classes of air traffic. If there is 
in over-supply, or a trend in that direction, it is thus readily apparent to CAB 
€ irrier iS Going on ius capital 1 | s nus i he ice vee 
tment. If the so-called “rate of re revenues and expenses is the subject 
is excessive, CAB studies the f individual CAB studies by classifica T} ealthic level 
sibtlity ot instituting rate or tare tion of carriers. For the “Big Four” it or t this vard 
} 1] ] - ‘ ; a’? r ’ ; 
investigations. It the return 1s unusually is a merry race Started 1n early ] i l re, I a-! 
low, tare imcreases may be in order, when expenses joined revenues } 4 rted de wal ilthoug 
service cuts may be necessary, or Federal ward swi Although the ma: reased revenu¢ 
Y may de US I¢ elwee is ema 
Those ire he gene es a hang . srriers fea , : 
| i to commercial aviation as a 1S ahs tak CAI 9 i 
, : , . C oe n 
ness. Within the framework of thos 
. CS ov ic¢ ( 
ruies, however, are numerous 
. ‘ rising costs. ; ea - 
lual tests. For example, CAB recentl\ 7 ’ ; " y W 
1 he remainder of th rul i , ux 
stated (AMERICAN AVIATI M | : . ‘ H. H i 
stry \ ne same t ) 
the ite of reti ot the only : CAI I S ike 
) 
l x oO in airlines lancial sta Ss g Fi , OMS ’ i 9 ariy 
tl i extended ao ¢ ¢ Mad For A aad ‘ v ne ( ¢ i 
tha one or two vears. 15s ecessa t gap betwee! evenues and ¢€ ( € () erlv R \ Ca () 
weigh the average earnings of a ca s irrowed Dy Nciusio ( g Fa eee 
F : 
rier petore drasti rate action 1S take! 


Also, the “long-pull” test must be 
nalted to snevix il a, ls 
applied to service and traffic develo . . . And So Are Expenses 
ments, 

The domestic trunk carriers, for REVENUES VS. EXPENSES, CERTIFICATED CARRIERS 
example, during a period when most 12-MONTH MOVING TOTALS 
carriers went off subsidy, more than ‘ ; wd . 
tripled available service to the public 





— BiG FOUR OTHER TRUNKS FOREIGN 

. " . . a ——————————— — 7 - — = —_— 
over that available immediately fo cane T 
lowing World War II. Traffic climbed ad 


sharply too, but, as indicated on this 
ge, the most recent statistics show the 


1S widening between services avail 


able and services used. 


In the local service industry this ad | | at ae 


is particularly apparent, but because 


the period embraced is that in which 














the industry was born and is being 
developed, the picture is more exag 
gerated. 

The “widening-gap” trend is not 
so apparent in the international and 


overseas field, largely because of ex 


20 ; ‘ } 
panded low-fare services which attracted | Vee 
] ] oO} + . > 4 } + > 








heavy traffic, particularly in the trans iS i 
; IOP ; 

Auantic area. But that, of course, does , —— 

‘ OwmsSOwmsSOmsSOmsS Oss oO OwsvSs Ooms Ss Om ; ows owe 0G - — _ ~~ 
not tell the whole story, because low- 49 1950 3 9s? 953 956 «9 1980 os 952 #53 oss 198 95 . $3 934 
fare services necessarily entail lower =e Reverse Expense 
average revenues but not necessarily NARROW PROFIT MARGIN of the industry is emphasized by charts, with only 
lower average expenses. the “Big Four” ‘iaving an apparent gap between revenues and expenses 
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Presented below are excerpts from a speech given by 
Marshal of the Royal Air Force the Lord Tedder, G.C.B., 
one of the world’s acknowledged authorities on air power, 
to the Air League of the British Empire in London. 


The Shape of 


ESPITE all the hopes which buoyed people up 

during the trials and horrors of the late war, the 
world has been forced, regretfully and bitterly, to the 
conclusion that the law of the jungle still runs, that 
security without strength is a mirage, that, in fact, 
weakness invites and indeed provokes aggression 

What form military 
the free world take? ... 

All the NATO nations (and particularly Britain) 
depend on seaborne supplies and are therefore vul 
nerable to attack at sea; all, and again especially Britain, 
are vulnerable to attack from the air; all the Continental 
nations are open to attack by land over the relatively 


+ 


should the strength of 


short distances from Russian occupied territory. 

What does this mean? Does it mean that we 
must in peacetime build up and maintain massive 
armies with all their supporting air forces on the Con 
tinent of Europe on the scale which it took four years 
of the combined British and American 
attain? Does it mean that we must also during peace 


build up against the vast numbers of ships, vessels and 


nations to 


aircraft we had in 1944 to secure our sea communica 
tions? Does it mean that every nation must build up 
network of communications, 


anti-aircraft and fighter defenses—which proved to be 


air defenses—the great 


necessary in the last war? 

I suggest that to attempt to build up military 
strength on these lines would be, not to provide a de 
terrent to aggression, but to bankrupt the free world 
and hand it over to communism and chaos without a 


low. Yet military power we must have, defenses we 


b 
must have. 

Let us look at the other side of the picture. 
Russia’s sea-borne supplies are negligible and against 
her our traditional weapon of naval pressure is virtu 
ally innocuous. The history of Napoleon and Hitler 
should be sufficient proof of the folly of attempting land 
invasion of those vast areas. Only from the air is Russia 
open to attack. 

There is the problem. 


I have no simple solution but I do think we tend 


to make the problem unnecessarily difficult by failing to 
consider it as a unity. There is still a tendency to regard 


the war at sea, on land, and in the air separately, de 


fenses of sea communications being a matter for naval 
ships and ship-borne aircraft, the land campaign a 
matter of divisions (with of course supporting tactical 
aircraft) and air defense a matter of anti-aircraft radar 
and fighters. For some reason which defeats me many 
people forget or ignore the other force which in the last 
war proved to be the one common factor and did 
in fact unify the operations in the three elements 
the bomber force 

I emphasize the bomber, the offensive com 
ponent of defense, because I feel it is absolutely essen- 
tial to remember that purely passive defense with no 
offensive element is in practice no defense at all 

I also emphasize the bomber for two other reasons. 
Firstly I feel that it is only by making proper provision 


War to Come 


for utilizing the immense potentialities of the bomber 


that the requirements for pure defense, for the war at 


sea, on the land, and for close air defense, can be kept 


within any reasonable financial bounds. Secondly, it is 
the bomber and the bomber alone that can, under 


present conditions, provide the essential 


offensive ele 
ment orf our defenses and act as a real deterrent 

And that brings me to what is I feel the crux 
of the whole problem—the atomic weapon. .. . | 
believe there are very few peopl this country who 
have more than the vaguest idea as to the fearful 
now within sight. 


It is no Jules Verne story to say that war with these 


potentialities of the atomic weapons 


weapons might literally destroy European civilization 


I have seen reports that the American authorities 
are seriously considering putting the bulk of their de 
fense efforts into passive air defense against atom 
rts who may have 


given that advice, | myseif believe such policy would be 





attack. With all respect to the exp 


fatal mistake 


a 

I also believe that to adopt such a policy would 
greatly increase the risk of war and of atomic attack 
since the deterrent afforded by the atomic bomber force 
would have been sacrificed 

No Duel, But Suicide 

This may seem a pretty gloomy picture, the world 

divided into two armed camps with the contestants 


holding a pistol at each other’s he But I believe there 


are real grounds for hope. A contest using the atomi 


| 


] } ] t t ] leo 
weapon would be no duel Dut rather mutual suicide 


that is scarcely a prospect to encourage aggression 
There was a time when it might have been doubt 
ful whether democracies with their natural abhorrence 
of war and tendency to live in the present, would have 
the solid judgment and the sense of responsibility to 


| 


accept such an issue and Us ications 1n peace 


time. 
\s it is I think that one of the most remarkable 
| 


world has peen 


y 


] 
developments in this uneasy pe 


just that the growth of a real sense ol mutual re 


1} , 
sponsibDility among the free nations, and nowhere more 


remarkable than in the case of the United States, despite 


their natural absorption in their ow roblems and their 
] ] 


, : 
tradituuonal distrust of external commitments. 


\t the same time I must make it clear that I 


, ; 
would not for one moment accept the thesis which has 


been put forward occasionally—that because atomic de 
| bombers are 


velopment is expensive, because atomik 

allegedly expensive, because the United States already 
1 1 1 +7 

has an atomic bomber force, Great Britain should leave 

this element of military power to the United States. 

] Delle ve that now and In tne liff cult years ahead 
our British experience and judg1 n world affairs 
is and will be of vital importa! X the world at 
arge 

I agree with Cromwell on 1 1c, let us trust 


in God and keep our powder dri 
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BREEZE ACTUATORS REALLY © 
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If it’s for today’s high performance aircraft, it 
must work with positive action . . . with precision. 
That’s the whole story of actuators by BREEZE. 


Years of specialization in electrical, mechanical and 

hydraulic actuating devices have made BREEZE a recognized 
leader in the design and manufacture of actuators. 

Leading aircraft manufacturers continue to depend on BREEZE 
mechanisms for actuating landing gear, trim tabs, wing 

flaps, engine air throttle, pilots’ seats, cowl shutters, 

antennae and other functions requiring positive motion control. 


Breeze has available many standard actuators to meet your 
requirements, and an experienced staff ready to submit 
new designs for special applications. 





CORPORATIONS, INC. 


41 South 6th Street, Newark 7, N. J. 


WELDED METAL BELLOWS * AERO-SEAL HOSE CLAMPS 


PRODUCTS , 
RADIO IGNITION SHIELDING * FLEXIBLE METAL TUBING 
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Boeing 707, now scheduled for early 
draws near, more 
on the four-jet tanker/transport aircraft cial aircraft 
becoming available. This 
release by Boeing Airplane Company, 
( AMERICAN 


financing arrangements with the Treas 
Department, fil 


The accompanying Boeing draw- 


being supplied to the world’s airlines is 
the fact that the prototype and commer 
cial production aircraft would be quite 
different in specific « 











LARGI 


cross-sectional area of Boeing 
07, 132”, provides operators with 
ample room to use high-density interior 
with up to six seats abreast or plush 
interior with four widely spaced seats. 


other aircraft. 


Note comparisons with 


26 


Airline representatives 


190,000 pounds, as do the airline for the Boeing 707 


| 1 
brochures. range curves (sec 


TYPICAL ARRANGEMENT of the Boeing 707 cabin for 100 passengers 


More Details on Boeing's Jet Transport 


Prototype and production aircraft will vary con- 


siderably, especially in gross weight and fuel. 


the roll-out of the prototype 


capacity of the prototype as 8/7¢ 


ions in four fue 


information 
lata released show 
month’s be 

wing tanks, which can be supplem 


with 4200 g: 


13,680 gallons in eight 


s 


Aviation, March 15) of 
photos, along with details of 





Other drawings show 
° 1 


1] 
| 


ed in some im wing tank capacities. 


gaps. 


the interior arrangements of Air Force Interest 


the new aircraft in its futuristic airline 
role plus performance curves on the 
domestic and overseas versions of the 
aircraft round out the aircraft’s poten 
tial as reported in AMERICAN AVIATION 
for November 23, 1953. 


Force’s growing interest and 
ment in the iF 
sources indicate that the USA 


working with Boeing in using the 


; 
a7 lic} totype as a test vehicle for adv: 
The most apparent conclusion to ‘O'YPE aS 4 fest Vehicle for ad 

be drawn from the official Boeing re- 4°C®SSOFIES : ft. pag ag 

when compared with this data SQUIpment \ \iResearch and o 


Fairchild |] 


] 
mmpany reportedly 


Division of 
] = 
and Airplane Ce 


Stratos 
14 in the initial plane. 
letails. 


visiting Boe- 


ing’s Renton, Wash., plant have been earlier reports that the plane whe 
the prototype aircraft will gross rolled out of th ngar will carry USAI 
pounds and that early flight Markings app o have bee 

will be made at 110,000 pounds, premature 


, ' 
releases cite the gross weight Commercially this is the « 


Boeing’s pay 


next page) she 
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invest- 
Boeing tanker. Industry 


ration 


Despite crowing interest of 
USAF in the Boeing tanker des 


On-the-scene reports also quote t 


) 


| ‘ 7 
tanks, while comn 


it 


integr il 


ented 


1 centersection tanks. 
500 call I 


wing tip tanks used to supplement 


\ significant trend is the U.S. Air 
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80% NORMAL RATED POWER 





80% NORMAL RATED POWER 
100 PASSENGERS 
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OVERWATER configuration of Boeing's 


in curve above, operates well below its maximum pay- proves to be well suited for the long trans-continental 
Aclantic runs 


load of 30,000 pounds on the long North 


707, shown DOMESTIC configuration of Boeing's jet 





flights, even against headwinds with high fuel reserve 








v a favorable one-stop or even non according to Boeing's operating curves BOFING 
stop transcontinental aircraft. This pre More specifically, 5000 pounds o | — 
sumes 12,000 pound fuel reserve, pro- the 30,000-pound payload ot the B-7 Then : ; as 
ling 260 nautical miles flight. Under is lost in the 98-passenger overocear in Bs 2 
these conditions the 707 will carry a version on the 1800-mile Prestwick R ee 7 
full 30,000 pounds payload 1750 miles London flight with zero headwind. A — 2 
against 75 knots headwinds. This ex 50-knot headwind on this route cuts o ey 
. , , . , , : — Tota payvioa Ss. 
tends to full payload for 2000 miles at payload to 20,000 pounds. Payload has Fuel (11.212 
~ ' ' ' "1 uci \ o@ als.) s 
50 knots headwind, and 2200 miles with dropped off to the zero line well before - hig 
ro headwind. the plane reaches the 3000 mile Lon 8 
. ing w ) 
On the North Atlantic route, the New York run. _ : “iag 
real test for jet transports, the B-707 The Boeing 707 has a design dive - : me eae 
has a more difficult role. In this case speed of 400 knots, or Mach .95, a de Uther technical dat 
fuel reserve is 24,000 pounds, cutting sign cruise speed of 320 knots or Wing area 
sharply into payload and preventing the Mach .85. Limit gust load factor is 2.33. \spect rati 
New York-London flight non-stop as a The following weight breakdow: Taper ratio 
practical venture. The plane can, and of the domestic version of the aircraft Sweep (.25 
undoubtedly will, fly this route non- shows the relationship of empty Dihedral 
stop, but not on a commercial basis, weights, useful loads, and gross weight Carg 
~ «ow ° -s x 
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JET POD arrangement on the 


707 shows engine cowl to be designed for easy engine access. 


Cockpit arrangement, shown at right, provides for three-man crew, including a flight engineer 
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MARTIN'S B-57 PRODUCTION LINE is a moving line, each operator 
having a station where he performs one task. The British have a static 
fixture with operators bringing parts to this point for gradual build-up. 


Building the B-57: Two Approaches 


Manufacturing techniques in two countries em- 


phasize reliance on skill or on tools. 


Ben CONSTRUCTION of the Eng- 
lish Electric Canberra in the U.S. 
by The Glenn L. Martin Co. has pointed 
up a number of basic differences in pro 
duction methods in Britain and _ the 
United States. Examples of these differ 
ences were given recently by Glen A. 
Evans, tooling manager of Martin, in 
a talk before the Washington, D. C 
section of the Automotive 
Engineers. 

A very basic difference between the 
British and U.S. industries is that the 
former employs a group ol artisans who 
do a great handwork and 
fitting in all phases of manufacture and 
assembly (handworking of structures 
late in assembly common ), 
whereas in the U.S. comparable skill 


Society ot 


amount ol 


Stages 15S 
would be used on an experimental air 
crait. 

“We could never afford such lux- 
ury in a production assembly depart- 
ment,” Evans said. In the U.S. methods 


> 





and tooling must be such that un- 
skilled labor can be used. Even though 
the U.S. uses unskilled 

skilled workers, the cost 
ot labor in Britain is one-third of that 
in the U.S. 


In tools 


labor and 
Britain uses 


there are certain basic 


differences. American tools are designed 
to be self-contained and a great amount 
ot consideration is given to the operator, 
choose to attach 


whereas the British 


their fixture members directly to the 
floor. Evans comments that “they are 
quite cumbersome and inaccessible to 


the Ww ork.” 


difference in 
planning is that of the assembly of the 


An example of the 


aircraft. The British perform all opera- 
while the 
Martin B-57 is built in movable fixtures 
where the work is cycled and 


tions in a fixed position, 
moves 
past the operator, giving each worker 
the minimum amount to learn. 











Evans claims that the greatest 


ference in methods of production is the 
attention given to planning in the S 
and the apparent lack of it by 
British: “The U.S. theory is that 
cheaper to tl ‘ mistakes than t 
them out DY physical execullon; ¢€ 
thing must be scheduled on the 
that good 1deas, f obsolete ire 
longer good 

On specifics, Evans pointed out 
the USAF required that the \mer 
version of the Canberra, the B-57 
main the same as the English Ele 
version but calied tor several IT 
changes to make it a suitable tact 


weapon tor l » \] needs. The se 1nc 
° Changing from a three-man 


two-man crew conhguration. 


® Changing the bomb door fr 
5 5 

] } ll -¢ { ‘ 
clamshell to a Mart rotary type 

° Adding 1ddiuonal internal W g 
tanks and h gun installations. 

1 ol : : 

All these changes have been 

, , 

within the target weight requireme 
and at the same time the original 
craft’s performance has been impr« 
There were many changes in product 
breakdown 1 aetall de sign whi 


Martin eng 


neers wished to make \ 


example, they wanted to break do 
all structures into components to take 
advantage oft automatic rivetil £ eq 
ment), but the e element prohibit 
consideratio! any of them. 

For materia and standard | irts 
such as pipe couplings, ball bearings, 
hinges, screws, rivets, etc., a conversi 
manual was piled. The British use 
90" and 12( untersunk rivets while 
the countersinking and riveting equi 
ment at Mart was designed for 10( 
countersinking \ countersunk ri 
with a convex head was designed tl 
permitted the use of existing aut 
matic equipment and resulted in many 


man-hours sa 


e 
Sb xh 


\ 


: 


COMPARED above are the American and British methods for tooling the B-57/Canberra 


The British tool (left) is fixed to the floor and the work is solidly attached to the tool; 
to operate at the top edge of the part, the operator stands on the boxes seen in the foreground, 
The American tool (right) is mobile and can be rotated for easy access to any part of the work. 
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ECONOMICS OF MANUFACTURING BLANK PARTS 


en | 2% ASSEMBLY BREAK-DOWN 
oh | fl bee 


| FORWARD FUSELAGE 












LD MARTIN B57A 
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ude: | | ars 1. 


tthat | | ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
rican ' | CANBERRA 
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— SCHEMATIC COMPARISON (left) shows the forward fuselage assembly breakdown in the Canberra 
and the B-57; change from a three-man to a two-man crew configuration affected the structure to the 
extent that a new breakdown could be established. The type of charts used by Martin to determine 

wing the type of fabrication which is most economical from the standpoint of quality is illustrated on 


the right. These facilitate determination of which method is best for given quantities of pieces. 
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parts 

rings, 
ersion 
h use 

while 
*quip- 
100 BRITISH PROVIDE A DRILL FIXTURE for the wing attaching holes in the center fuselage 
rivet (left) and then use these fuselage holes as a guide for drilling the mating wing members 
1 that This does not provide an interchangeable wing for spare requirements and is costly in man 
outn hours because of inaccessibility. The American method is to match drill both wing and center 
fuselage sections so that assembly operation merely consists of installation of bolts. Illus 

pe trated on the right is the tool used by Martin to locate wing attaching points in the fuselage 





How Flanges Were Changed 


: English Type American Type 
a 2 | — - 
| > . MY 
J ( Paige cmap caren - * esaoenoy r : : " : - 


























INSTEAD of having to hand-tailor details in assembly to + .020, 005, the tolerances were increased by 
Martin to + 1/32”. Quality was not affected since mold lines were still maintained in final assembly. Thus the 
same end results were achieved without the cost of working to tolerances that had no functional justification 
‘TION 
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GETTING UP TO LEAVE YOUR SEAT takes on 


ing out of a jet, as this Republic Aviation photo illustrates. The 








a new significance when bail 


device being 


tested above automatically unhooks the pilot's safety belt when he reaches the 


top of the arc, some 35 feet above the cockpit; he then 


falls free of the seat 


A Look at ARDC’s Recent Projects 


Group’s head, Lt. Gen. Putt, discloses latest ad- 


vances in electronics, metallurgy, other fields. 


1953 the Air Research De 


URING 


velopment Command contracted 


1520 industrial 


with 


companies and 

160 universities, 
om : 

colleges, and other 


non-pront organiza 


tions to carry on 
86 ( dollarwise ) 
ot the U. a Aur 
Force's research 


work, according to 
Lt. Gen. Donald 
L. Putt, comman 
der of ARDC. 
Speaking _ be- 





Putt 





ersary Dinner ot the 


50th Anni 


Society ol 


lore tne 


Engineers Pennsylvania re 


cently, Putt gave the industry its mos 
complete accounting to date <« the 





ere areas 
ing used to put this 
the lead in any 


which Putt referred to as the 


war.” 
Rangine { r r flip-Alor 
AKanging irom transistor fMip-hoy 
circuits to cargo tie-down equipment 


and from rocket engines to shatter 


resistant cockpit canopies for jet hghters, 


Putt made new disclosures of 


basic developments: 


many 





TURNTABLE RADAR will permit GCA unit to be used for various wind conditions 
without moving it from place to place. At right, engineers examine the punched 
tape that controls a complete flight in new Minneapolis-Honeywell flying aid. 
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in which ARDC tunds 


® Increased capability provide: 
GCA precision ap] 


roacn racal 





by design of a large turntable on w 
a single radar unit can be used to ( 
landings in either direction on one 
way (in the event of a wind shitt) or 
presumably, two converging runvw 
® Discovery that “riveted sheets ¢ 
netal could be s« ite by mn 
tensities ad og e course <¢ 1 
tugauons effects « gi 
sity yet a engine Ose ¢ 
Mw nnel i P 4 ce was 
ducted by S e Engine Ce 
ind results t 1 over to the Ar 
Forces’ Nat Research Council ¢ 
nittee ol H y and Bio Acc 
®A Lockheed F-94 with a tm 
nium alt 1S ive section 1Og ge 
>» « ng ¢ 
( ents ( { 
Md Ss were ac or 
Convair o V Wrigl Air 1) 
velopment Cente! 


* Automatic flight moved 


cioser WI nen ol i i 





latic seque by WADC : 
Minn ea H ve R g itor \ 
select se ex e-sele 
nhign rec 
iat ‘ SCC. 4 
| t work er ipe pl 
cs ¢ ne ‘ 
cy ins al c¢ 
operatic tnroug 
L ed summary « he | 
disclosures, < ined nis alk t 
‘The Challeng e Air Age 
lows 
Electronics: Ford Instrument 


Company developed the A-1 dead-rech 


1 1 
} } 


continuously i 


oning computer which 
culates and indicates aircraft positio! 
in terms of latitude and longitude. Pilot 


feeds in aircraft’s initial latitude a 


longitude, wind velocity, heading, and 


magnetic variation. Aircraft speed ar 


1 
automotically fed to 
hi] 


wnl 


heading are 


computer, provides the comp 


site position data to the puot,. 


Rome Air Development Center ce 


veloped and test flew a data link Sys 


1 ‘ 1 
tem which pDLOYS the communica 


tions received for transmitting guidance 


and navigation instructions without 
interferring wi normal voice con 
munications. [The system requires only 


an adapter t communication 


existing 
receivers to present the guidance an 
navigation information on cockpit 
struments or transmit it directly t 
the airplane’s autopilot.” 

Sylvania Electric Products an 
Raytheon Manufacturing Co., working 
with WAD( toward 


development of a complete line of small 


made progress 


1 11 
electron tubes capable of operating at 
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tu 








d for high temperatures in hermetically sealed, | 








its expe dable assemblies and sub-assem 
w hick blies 
er National Union Radio Corp. and | 
WADC developed dual triodes with | 
t) or separate cathodes and subminiature volt 
ry age amplifier tubes with small heater 
a power to reduce filament power to | Sus 
where bulky blowers or heat ex ti 
‘i s rs could be eliminated. New | _ =: 
i have heater power ol watt = ee eet 
A col ired with two watts for present << ~A . 
subminiature tubes. <7 
\ Transistor test and evaluation aids 
. ; we developed by WADC, including 
( 1 noise tester, impedance test ol 
parameter tester, Current gain ver 
ie requency, rise, fall, and delay time 
ndicator, and oscilloscope display < 
: static characteristics of transistors. 





PALLET LOADING SYSTEM for use with a Douglas C-124 uses prime no er 





od * Simulators: Rheem Manufac- 


De. | turing Co. and WADC develope 
' : as power source. Hatch in rear of floor opens when cargo is to be para 
r-iDol, a tixed-gunnery trainer used t j 
| pc. chuted out, while crew member controlling § carg drop sits at desk 
; a os Ons ‘ » gun in rear. Gravity and wheels on pallet make possible automatic moven 
‘ ¢ 118s10Nn on take IT te irae 
a , 
a eption and return. Trainer it Ruckstell-Hayward Engine Co. 
c% porates a targe image projection device eloped tor AR TX nrototvpes « ’ 
enti fligl lator ¢ eee 
€ eng g S ( 
« StCTn saan i l Ss ¢ co i ¢ equ re c 
The F-15] ermiuts fly og 11S . — — omen 
; 7 cacon power s es and emergency Stanley Aviation Corp. 
ciple y fracar, visually, Or Dy a combinali electrical power units of 50 to II vatt AR D«( 9 
. Pais ° 18 . ’ . . > 4 UO) ( ese ¢ g 
oe Link Aviation Company produc: mre engine-cenerator sets has the powes 
it : - Te - i i 
firct ) fiohr m tor if : : 
r¢ 9 mrs | s D nign S seneaie Ince ( ee ¢ ¢ ( ’ , Q 
rt iting ida ¢ ( ro s it Ai y « ink ( ‘ : 


Air Cargo: Douglas Aircraft Com- i % ; 


pany and WADC devised a metho General: Stratos Division of University of Missouri’s School of 





, ; 
of parachuting heavy equipment trom : : : . : : ‘ae ’ nae ; - 
the D las C-124 oe oe Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corp. Mines developed a new and unique pro 
he ougi: -124 using a pre-loaded ‘ : . ee . “eer 7 eee : 
: 1 1 ’ 1} and Ww ADC completed deveiopment ol! 55 ‘ se PUSS ‘ sith 4 COP)” 
iment | pallet system which makes it possible : = Rens. Wael 
, | { | : { in air expansion turbine tor aurcralt a . ny = oune ALS 
reck- | to drop 40,000 pounds within a few RI 
: F ibin cooling. Unit, with maximum air AR DM exp ca ‘ 
— seconds. a n ¢ iis. aN, , iaximum ;¢ Cele 8 -- 
. T +: flow capacity of 6) pounds per minute ‘ Ue i 1 anoying 
sition New method for tieing down cargo | — t it “ag ee rg 
' . ‘ | | ’ was the first known application Of a ae SUriace NatCrias (0 DL COaK 
Pilot | in aircraft for delivery was developed se ; Sy, = . a 
sl ate emesaliin pimieeely fea of te variable nozzle to a turbine of this sma East Coast Aeronautics, Inc. com 
anc C pe S < omatic reiease I € a . ‘ ‘ ; . 
, : . size to provide greater cooling ca pleted an F-80C airframe fabricated of 
_ and | tie-downs when the extraction para ; ; = 
Lae inflies ne diimetiinn tee mand pacity on the ground and during higl magnesium alloy for static tests an 
| an C € ates, s el ‘ g ed PP ‘ ‘ ‘ Oo; ; ; ; 
: f } iltitude flight. Started work on another for fligt t test 
» the | for personnel to enter hazardous areas Fi, er 
' Landing gear warning device was 
ym ye to manually remove tie-downs prior t = *¢ . 
aerial cargo drops. Also speeds cargo - - - ——E 


jettisoning in case of emergency. 


WORLD'S PREMIER_AIRPLANE FABRIC 


C SVs. New cargo platform featuring an 
inica- | air bag which absorbs some of the land- | 
dance | ing shock during aerial cargo drops was | 
thout | tested by the 6511th Parachute Develop- | Sas inn StTTONGer Pe =—=smoother fe 
com ment Test Group. Reduces ground im- | 
only | pact in typical case from 35g to 12g, | 
] . ] | 


ations | thus minimizing damage and also cut 
and | ting number of parachutes required 


y te Electrical Equipment: Jack 
& Heintz and Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. worked with WADC on develop 


HTEX 


FLIGHTEX FABRICS, Inc. + 93 WORTH ‘STREET + NEW YORK 13, WN. Y. 


rking | ment of a lightweight direct current Leading Manufacturers ct er tupert Represectetion 


ward | generator control panel, known as the Z AVIQUIPO, inc 


small | B-3, to replace five previously used con- 25 Beaver Street 


Cc : 
1g at| trols scattered throughout the aircraft. Ceble qu 
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THE 500th C-97 Stratofreighter took to the air from Boeing's Renton plant near Seattle last month. In 1950 
the 175,000-pound plane became the first transport in production with radar as standard equipment 


Half a Thousand Stratofreighters 








RADAR SYSTEM (APS-42A) consists of six units: antenna, receiver-transmitter, synchronizer, 
two indicators, and control box. System has range of 200 miles. Indicator is shared by pilot 
and co-pilot (above, left); navigator has similar scope. Right, above, the antenna and its 
plastic radome covering. Below, a KC-97 in its familiar role as refueling tanker for B-47’s 



























West Coast Talk 


By Fred S. Hunter 





HLIERE’S a four-word phrase of more than passing significance in 


\ircraft Co.’s annual report. It mentions Aur Force selection and purchase of 


the B-66 “in three different models.” The B-66 and the RB-66 have been an 
nounced. What's the third one? 
This is the first hint that Douglas has sold still another version of the 


| j 


twin-jet craft originally developed for the Navy. Latter is the El Segundo division's 


I 
A3D. The B-66 and RB-66 conversions for the Air Force will be products of the 


Long Beach division. Douglas won't elaborate on the third Air Force model, o1 
even identify it, although the annual report revealing that it has been purchased 
by the Air Force was passed and approved by the Security Review branch of the 
py tne r } P} 


Department of Defense. 

There have been reports that Douglas had an airplane set up for production 
at Tulsa after the B-47 is phased out. Most of the guessers out this way figured 
an Air Force version of the F4D might be the plane. Now they are readjusting 
their sights. That’s a big plant Douglas has at Tulsa. 

* 
Word is out that Boeing will have a supplemental test base at 

Larson AFB, Moses Lake, Wash., for B-52 production flight test away 

from Seattle. A year ago, the Air Force announced plans to set up a 

test base at Spokane, but this was later cancelled due to some un- 

desirable features of the base plus the fact that mineral deposits in 

that section made it impossible to lay out a suitable compass rose 

and instrument calibration site. 

° 


livision 


‘ 
of Pan American World Airways checked recently and found it had 25 direct 


How many airlines are operating in the Pacific? Pacitic-Alaskan 
competitors in that area. You don’t believe it? Count ‘em off yourself: United Air 
Lines, Northwest, Philippine Air Lines, Canadian Pacific, Japan Air Lines, British 
Commonwealth Pacific, Tasman Empire, Qantas Empire, Air France, Cathay 
Pacific, Air Vietnam, British Overseas, Thai Airways, Indian National, KLM, 
Bharat Airways, TAI, SAS, Union Burma Airways, UAT, Malayan Airways, Air 
Ceylon, Garuda Indonesian Airways, Civil Air Transport and Hong Kong Air- 
ways. Add Transocean, which does a pretty fair non-scheduled business to Hawaii 
and Guam, and you have 26. 

° 
As might be expected from such complicated gear, Convair 
keeps having ski trouble with the XF2Y Sea-Dart. Still hasn’t reached 

the point where the skis can be tried out in open water. Power is 

another problem. Plane is underpowered with the two Westinghouse 

J34’s installed for expediency in the prototype, and it is still a ques- 

tion whether the engine situation may compel Convair to re-engineer 

the craft for a single, bigger engine. If so, it would be expensive. 

° 


People who don’t care for Howard Hughes are expected to take more than 
casual interest in the F-86K, which is to be built in Italy. The F-86K will in 
corporate the fire control system which was developed by North American Avia 
tion’s Downey division. The all-weather interceptor which North American itself 
builds, the F-86D, has the Hughes Aircraft Co.’s E-4 fire control system. The E-4 
is not government furnished equipment and it was put into the F-86D by none 
other than North American. But the people who don’t care for Howard Hughes 


} 


seem to feel that North American may have not had much choice in the matter 


and they are therefore most interested in seeing how the fire control system which 


the manufacturer developed but didn’t use in his own plane works out in the same 
plane made in Italy. . 
The competition between American Airlines and TWA for 
the New York non-stop business out of Los Angeles is something 
fierce. AA is installing an Admirals’ Club, complete with bar, at the 
Los Angeles International Airport, and TWA is putting in an Am- 
bassadors’ Club, which also is complete with bar. Pity the poor guy 
who is both an Admiral and an Ambassador. (Don’t look at me.) 
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Complete 
Testing 
Equipment 
for 


MNI and 


LOCALIZER 


RECEIVERS 
A.R.C. Type H-14 Signal Generator 








































For a quick and accurate check 
by pilot before take-off, or for main- 
tenance on the bench, this is the 
favored and dependable instrument, 
Checks up to 24 omni courses, omni 
course sensitivity, to-from and flag- 
alarm operation, and left-center- 
right on localizer. For ramp check, 
RF output | volt into 52 ohm line; 
for bench checks, 0-10,000 micro- 
volts. 


The H-16 Standard Course 
Checker is a companion 
instrument to the H-14. 

It makes possible a 
precise check on the 
course-accuracy of 
the H-14 or of any 
other omni signal 
generator. Just as 

a frequency meter 
is necessary in con- 
nection with a variable frequency 
signal generator, the H-16 Standard 
Course Checker is required in con- 
nection with a VOR signal generator 
for a precise measurement of phase 
accuracy. 





These instruments sold only direct 
from factory. 


Price H-14, $942.00 
Price H-16, $398.00 
Prices f.0.b. Boonton, N. J. 
Write for detailed literature 





Dependable Airborne 





Electronic Equipment 
Since 1928 


Aircraft Radio Cop 


BOONTON, NEW JERSEY 
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THE USAF’S ACCIDENT RECORD 
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USAF Major Accident Rate Hits New Low 


Fatality rate also drops as Flight Safety Research 


group wins wider acceptance in Air Force. 


By Water A. Kivrain 
AST YEAR the Air Force, 


some eight and one half million 
during 


with 
flying hours logged 
brought its tally of fatal accidents down 
to five for each 100,000 flight hours. 
The fatality 
100,000 hours in the air, and the major 
accident rate fell to a record low of 24 
for the same amount of flying. 

The first two of these indicators of 
USAF flying safety have been held 
down to much the same level since the 
early Thirties, but the new low in the 
major accident rate marks a victory 
that is worthy of note. 

Major accidents in what was then 
the Army Air Corps were occurring at 
the rate of about 500 per 100,000 flying 
hours at the peak in 1922 chart, 
above). Advancements in the 
and increased attention to the problem 
brought the curve down 
ratically—to a prewar low of 51 in 


rate dropped to 11 per 


( see 


science 


—sometimes er 


1940. 

Wartime expansion, with its emer 
gency conditions and untrained per 
sonnel, lifted the record for the con 
tinental U. S. to a rate of 77 in 1942, 


fell thereafter, only 


. 2 
Dut it fel 

limb again—paradoxically—with th 
to climb again—paradoxically—with the 


immediately 


end of the war. 
By 1946 the hasty exodus of ex 


perienced personnel had lifted the rate 
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1953. 





back up to 61, even as the total hours 
flown were being cut to less than a 
third of the 1945 figure. 

Since then the 
steadily downward. 
ment a significant part of the 
that 
year ol 


curve has 
that 


gone 
For achieve 
C redit 


must go to an was 


organization 
founded in the dark 
1946: the Directorate of Flight Safety 
Research. 

Located at Norton Air Force 
San Bernardino, Calif., Flight Safety 
organizations 


same 


Base ; 


Research is one of three 


under the command of Maj. Gen. 


Victor E. 


, 
General. 


Bertrandias, Deputy In 
spector Together the three 


groups form the core of a drive to in 
corporate as much safety as possible into 


the USAF. 


with the 


, 
the operations ol 

To deal probiem ol 
the worlds 


Satety in one ol 


allabdie a 


) } l 
forces, Bertrandias has a\ 


7 ] 
ol OlL2 muiitary 





Bertrandias 


civilian employes. His operating lget 


is under $6.5 million per year: 
® Flight Safety Research (a 


> 


strength: 242 pe e) is respons for 
the bulk of the work in flight 
through resea1 ind engineer | 
reviews reports « ull USAF ac 

ind to abs 9 er cent o 

sends out 1t8 ow teams or invest 
These are S Ally acciden Ss 1 g 
unusually large death tolls, new 
types, new engine ypes, ofr i ( 
comparable nature. On the basis « 
reviews and estigations 

rectorate the! nakes recomme i 

to the Air Staff and to major | \} 
commanders. Director Brig. Ge R 


J. O’Keete. 


® Procurement Inspection is re 


sponsible for the administration of Air 
Force contracts and procurement 
spection as carried out by major USAF 
commands, as well as for the AF’s i] 
purchase prog . Director: Brig. ¢ 
W. T. Thurma 


Readiness and Materiel Inspec- 


e tor monitoring € 


tion is respons 
Air Force’s Inspec 


charged wit! 


tion system. It is sO 
ecting USAF activities 


with the exce ot procurement. The 


latter function volves estimating the 
combat readiness of fighting units 
the efficiency of supporting gr 
Director: Maj. Gen. T. O. Hardin 


tney do under the 


Working as I 
rection of the Inspector General’s Off 
ve had to cope witl 


all three groups hav 
the part of AF c 


the suspicion on 
primarily out 


was caught out 


mands that they were 
gig somebody who 
line. Last fall 1 conference was held at 
Norton for commanders of the Training 


Command that, in the opinion of 


Brigadier General O'Keefe, succee 
in dispelling that notion and sx g 
another segment of Air Force opi 
on the idea that FSR exists to make 
constructive suggestions as a manage 


ment service. 
commented O'Keefe 
raining Command «¢ 


“Tre was fel 
“that the 7 
personnel 


ference came to the meeting 


much doubt as t 


1 
Ww ith quaims 





benefits to be derived ... {they} w 
surprised to that the Air For 
safety consci ess would not inter 
with the training of stude: ots 
would not result in a lessening o 
quality of the pilot graduate 

The conterence, together wit! 
sharply accented em Air Fe 
safety that car n the spring of | 
coincided wit 1 record year 
Force ric sarety. Be i 
O’Keefe, an se who are working 
with them a ems safe to as 
out to prove 54 that the con} 
ion oO tl c ( nents was not a 
wre col bad bad e 
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MATADOR nose section previously in- 
volved complicated fabrication (above). 
New method of spot-welding (below) to 
SAF three formers cuts time, costs, and weight. 


PORTLAND 


La GREAT FALLS 


MINNEAPOLIS- 
ST. PAUL 


\ir 
in- 
SAF 
local 


Gen. 





the | Conservation Stressed 
and | At Glenn L. Martin 


The industry-wide fight against the 
rising cost of aircraft is being pushed 
. © Tt at the Glenn L. Martin Co. in Ballti- 
thee, | more, Md., by means of a program 
with based on the theory that “Conservation 


ood is a way of life.” 
. “- In practice this has resulted in at- 
n¢ tempts to prevent waste rather than 
@ at | concentrate on collecting the scraps after 
_—s the damage has been done. Such salvage 
aded operations, while still part of the Martin 
lling plan, have taken a back seat to exten- 
© | sive efforts at coordination during pro- 
or duction planning. 
_— As a design begins to take shape 
MES Tin Martin’s engineering division, the 
manufacturing division provides tool 
ecle engineers to work on the project. These 
con’ | engineers are able to start to prepare 
Ung | the tooling that will be needed later, 
the F and can also suggest the most econom 
were fF ical means of manufacturing parts be- 
orce fT fore part designs are decided upon. 
rlere Production lines, machine utiliza- 
ané Ttion, and other production factors are 
he 


also planned concurrently with the de- 
velopment of the design, reducing or 
h a eliminating time required for redesign 


‘orce later. 
052 . ° 
D9, Other cost-cutting procedures in- 
— ; : 
\ir I clude the inspection of parts at several 


dias, points in the manufacturing process be 
king | fore they are incorporated in compli- 
ime, | cated assemblies, maintenance of a neat 
unc- | plant, use of electrically handled tubs 
ot a | for transportation of parts, and long 


j * , 
tacks for storage of material. 
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Russians Push Engine Development Program 


Widely 


dispersed facilities 


begin to turn out 


original work; production details described. 


ANTHONY VANDYKE 


By 


HE Soviet Union’s aircraft engine 
industry, long capable of working 


efficiently from foreign designs (ob 
tained through license agreements or 
by less ethical means), has now ad- 


vanced to the point where it is able to 
incorporate major improvements in the 
powerplants which it copies. 

This important news, recently con- 
firmed by USAF evaluation of the im- 
proved Nene in the MiG-15 from Korea 
(AmericAN AviaTion, March 15), 
means that it may soon be possible 
for Russian designers to develop engines 
without having to resort -to foreign 
brains. 
been 


Until recently it had always 


found that Russian versions of Ameri 


can, British, French, and German en- 
gines were consistently inferior to the 
originals. Moreover, once the Soviet 


industry put an engine into production 
the design was “frozen” and little at- 
tempt was made to improve it by local 
development work or by the incorpora- 
tion of refinements introduced by the 
company that designed it. 
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AMERICAN AVIATION’S in 
telligence sources report, not only is 


Today, 


engine production progressing well 
manufac 
powerplants ) 


but development work is getting atten 


(there are some 20 factories 


turing turbojet/turboprop 


tion on a scale that it never previously 
had. A large percentage of 


been 


such plants 


have built underground, in ap- 


atomic” 
USS. 


parent anticipation of the “air 


strategy now in the forefront of 


military thinking. 


Since 1930 there has been in exist 


ence a “Central Scientific Research In 


stitute for Aircraft Powerplants” which 


today controls a multitude ol research 


establishments scattered all over the 
Soviet Union. This institute receives 
all intelligence on foreign engine de- 
signs and modifications and has the 


assignment of incorporating them in 


existing engines as far as is possible. 


assigned to toy 
Russian designers such as V. Y. Klimov, 
N. B. Chelomey, and A. A. Mikulin, 


who have their own design teams and 


Specific projects are 


I 
j 


development plants. Production factories 
relieved of all development 


are thus 


work, 


To explain the Russian develop 
ment system the Mikulin design team 
may be used as a typical example. 
Alexander Mikulin has his desig 
offices in a Moscow factory (No. 30 


which contains 


small quantity 
1d 


in addition to d 


2 " 
plant a desi 
, 


tne prototy pe il 


Every engineer 
' | aot 
picked 
tremely good 
The deve 
in plant No. 30 
duction stage 
in various part 


lant No. 5 


1 
(this Lactory r¢ 


Mmissues as 


45 i! Mox 


KOV; and i 
vision Ol 

1 
Gorky. 
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ereas I 

, 
qaoes not 


quarters o! 
In produ 

W. J. K 
one of the irge 


Union, a facility 


12 mues east Ol 


plant No. 26, tl 


and WOrkKINg 


ere is a 


test branches and 


very modern too 
rawing 
is carried through 

1 pre-production stages 
and worker is ha 

£ conditions are ex 
ment work performe 


the pl 


ot the Soviet Uni 
it Th snino Mos \ 
ces parts for gu 
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ted at Chernigov} 
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World's largest—Ryan fuel tanks for B-47 Stratojet 


THE PROBLEM: The world’s fastest bomber, the far-ranging B-47 
Stratojet, needed the world’s largest wing fuel tanks... tanks 
with a capacity equal to that of a good-sized tank truck. What's 
more, these tanks had to be completely gas-tight by welding 
alone. THE SOLUTION: Boeing turned to Ryan who devised ingeni- 
ous methods to manufacture in volume the huge, external tanks 
—each of which requires more than 30,000 electrical spot welds. 

Besides developing and manufacturing products of its own 
design, Ryan produces airframe components to prime contrac- 
tors’ specifications. Typical of 
these are other “range extend- 
ing” products, like the Ryan- 
built aft fuselages and refueling 
pods for Boeing’s KC-97 mid- 
air refueling plane. 

These accomplishments point up Ryan engineering skill... 
skill that has been specialized, ingenious and versatile for 31 of 
the 50 years since powered flight began. Master craftsmen, Ryan 
does the difficult, the intricate, the precision jobs of today’s high- 
speed air age. 


RYAN AERONAUTICAL COMPANY 


Factory and Home Offices: Lindbergh Field, San Diego 12, California 
Other Offices: Washington, D.C.; Dayton, Ohio; Seattle, Washington; New York City 
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Ryan builds Boeing KC-97 fuel tanks, too. 
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20,000 working on different phases 
of engine design, development and pro- 
duction. 

Another development and _ produc- 
tion factory is plant No. 19, at Molotov, 
which was headed by the late A. D. 
Shvetsov. A third factory of this type 
is plant No. 24, the headquarters of 
M. R. Flissikiy. 

The greatest agglomeration of en- 
gine plants in the Soviet Union is still 


in the Moscow area despite a firm dis- 
persal policy. Russia’s main gas turbine 
production centers, however, are well 
away from Moscow. 

There are at least 20 factories in 
Moscow and its vicinity connected with 
engine production. Plant No. 20 pro- 
carburetors and 
old-estab 


duces parts including 
pumps. Plant No. 23 is an 
lished factory that was formerly located 


in Leningrad. Plant No. 24 produced 





Russia's Engine Production Plants 


Besides those 
the Soviet engine 


BAKU. This factory was built after 


the war and is now producing gas 
turbines. 

KHABORVSK. Production and 
overhaul of piston engines and gas 
turbines. 

KHARKOV (Plant No. 75). This 


factory has been building engines since 
1941 and for the last five years has been 
engaged in gas turbine production. 

GORKY. Large-scale production of 
engines in part of automobile plant. 

GORODOMLIA. A group of Ger- 
man rocket motor specialists worked 
here after the war, but it is now being 
used as transit camp for Germans re- 
turning home. 

IRKUTSK. Production of gas tur- 
bines since 1951. 

KAZAN. (Plant No. 43). Piston 
engines have been produced here since 
1942 

KIEV. (Plant No. 43). Mainly en- 
gaged in repair work since 1941. A 
newer plant in the Kiev area has been 
producing gas turbines for the past 
three years. 

KRASNOGORSK. Producing engines 
since 1951. 

KUIBYSHEV. There are three large 
plants here. A piston-engine factory, a 
gas-turbine plant with underground 
facilities, and development center for 
gas turbines and rocket motors. 

LENINGRAD. Plant No. 9 is an old 
facility which produces engine parts 
Plant No. 25 is another old factory 
producing parts and gearing. Plant No. 
48 is another parts factory which was 
being rebuilt in 1948: its current status 
is uncertain. Mention has also been 
made of a plant No. 218 but this is 
believed to be the same as plant No. 9. 

MAGADAN. Gas turbines in pro- 
duction since 1951. 

MAGNITOGORSK. Piston engines 
and gas turbines in production since 
1948. 

MOLOTOV (Plant No. 19). A very 
large facility employing 8000 workers, 
which has been producing gas turbines 
since 1950. 

NISHNI-TAGIL (Plant No. 27). Re- 
pair factory. 

NOVOROSSISK. This factory is re- 
ported to have been moved to Sam- 
arkand. 

NOVOSIBIRSK (Plant No. 153). 
Builds parts and fuel tanks. There are 
also two engine plants. One builds pis- 


in the 
industry are 


mentioned 


text, 
located as 


components of 
follows 


ton engines and the other has been 
producing gas turbines since 1950. 
NOVOCHERKASK (Plant No. 7) 


An old, small plant which builds parts. 

OMSK (Plant No. 29). This facility 
may have been used by plant No. 479 
which was evacuated from Zaporozhye 
during the war. 


OSIPENKO (Plant No. 49). Mainly 
engaged in producing propellers and 
wheels. About 2000 workers 

PELMAN (Plant No. 26). This fac- 
tory was moved from Rybinsk to Pel- 
man during the war. 

PENZA (Plant No. 7). An old fac- 


tory specializing in propeller production. 

PODBEREZYHE Plant No. 1) 
Development center used by German 
powerplant specialists (between 1947 
and 1953). 

RYBINSK (Plant No. 26). Evacu- 
ated to Pelman during the war, this 
plant has been rebuilt for large-scale 
production of piston engimes 


SARAPUL (Plant No. 11A). Diesel 
engines, carburetors and instruments 
There is also another plant (No. 40 or 


41) which builds and repairs conven- 
tional piston engines 

SERPUKHOV (Plant No. A-ll 
Located in the woods near Psarevo, east 
of Serpukhov, this is a top secret plant 


producing axial-flow gas turbines 


SMOLENSK (Plant No. 35). Repair 
work. 
SVERDLOVSK. Three plants here 


build gas turbines, piston engines, and 
engine parts, respectively. 

STALINGRAD. About 10,000 workers 
are building engines. 

TASHKENT. Has been building gas 
turbines since 1949. 

TULA (Plant No. 10). Built in 1938 
this factory has 6500 workers 

UFA (Plant No. 21). Produces gas 
turbines. 

UFA-CHERNIGOVKA. Produces 
gas turbines and piston engines. Has 
about 20,000 workers. 

VORONEZH (Plant No. 16). Labor 
force of 8000 builds gas turbines and 
does repair work. Supersonic wind tun- 
nel built in 1952. 

VOROSHILOV. Producing piston 
engines and gas turbines since 1951. 

VLADIVOSTOK. Producing 
turbines since 1951. 

YAROSLAVL (Plant No. 65). 
gine parts, and various armaments. 

ZAPOROZHYE (Plant No. 479). Re- 
built in 1948, this big plant is now 
producing gas turbines. eee 


gas 


En- 
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500 engines a month in 1944 and h; 
18,000 workers. Plant No. 25 is an of 
factory that does repair work an 
duces parts. 

Plant No. 33 


nagnetos 


builds carburetor 


be 
propellers, and other part 


it has 4000 workers. Plant No. 45 4 
sembles and tests engines. Plant Ni 
is an engine producer. Plant Ni 
manufactures magnetoes and 
plugs. Plant No. 300 is Mikulii 
velopment factory. Plant No. 8 
Khimki) builds engine parts. Plant N 
124 (at Stalinsk) is connected with tt 
engine industry but nothing m« 
known abe 

There are two plants at Yankoy 
Pole, near Moscow. One (No. 124 
builds comps ts including oil cooler 
whereas the other is a very large 
ground engine production cente 

In the Tushino area of Me 
there are three plants: No. 5 
merly No. 81), which builds parts { 
guided missiles as well as engines; N 
82, an engine ant, the status of 
is unknown; No. 17, an undergroun¢ 
plant producing gas turbines and 
ton engi! h some above-groun 
facilities ( iding a wind tun 

I inally Moscow irea Ul 
Plant No. 28, which builds ( 
and landing gears, and another u: 
ground production factory. - a 


Big Aircraft Firms May 
Build Gyrodyne ‘Copters 


The Gy \ Co. of America, § 
Jar es | RB N. v. is now worl 
on S1X ¢ Oo ind may 1701n 
“with certain of the large aircraft 
panies” i eveloping some of then 
Peter J. Papadakos, president, has ar 
nounced i! stockholders’ letter. He 
also reported that John A. Roosevelt 
son of the late President, had _ beer 


elected board chairman. 


Among 


signs: 


the current Gyrodyne de 


® Model 33, a two-place helicopter 


aos 2s . “a 
which. Papadakos said, will be’ pr 
duced with private capital. 
® Model 28, an anti-submarine he 
cot ter 
® Model 2D, an ambulance hel 
. were a . ee 
copter usabdie also for liaison and com 


mercial service. 

® Heavy cargo helicopters with pay 
loads ranging from 20 to 100 tons. 

*A medium sized military com 
vertiplane. 

© Leree c = — 

atge convertiplanes for militar) 

and commercial use carrying up to 72 


helicopters and cruising at more that 
240 mph. 
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How Reliable is the 


A great deal 
equipment, Arine survey of 
By 


})' SPITE the eventual promise of 
greater electronic equipment re- 


liability in military operations through 


JosepH S. MurpnHy 


transitor and magnetic ampli- 
ner the that the 
electron tube will hold the key to both 
reliability to 


the use ol 


} ; t 
circultry, Dare [tact IS 


and cost for a long time 


ome. 
the electron 


tube plays today in dictating the per 


Just how big a role 


formance of military equipment and 
how great an improvement can be ex- 
pected was never breught out more 


pointedly than in a recent prediction by 


Aeronautical Radio, Inc. Arinc engi 
neers estimate that tube improvement 


programs now under way can save the 
three 


“1 
muon 


one-half 
the 
as much 


services as much as 


dollars annually—even if 
tubes were to cost five times 


, a 
as the original types. 


In the release of its first unclassi 
fed report of a two-year-old Military 
Tube Reliability Project being operated 
for the Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
\rinc documents the case for greater 
tube reliability. 

Highlights of its 97-page report, 


which is based on the study of more 
than 45,000 tubes removed as defective 
at eight military bases, were these gen- 


eral conclusions: 


* High removal rates: Although 
individual types show a removal rate 
MARCH 29, 1954 


depends 


Electron Tube? 


on who maintains 


military use shows. 


is high at 7.0 per 100 sockets per | 
ours, the average for all types is be 
ween 1.0 and 3.0. Improved tubes a 
eady observed show rates only t 
that ot their prototypes, and the 


removal rate wit 


only 0.3. 


commercial airlines’ 


the better tubes 1S 


® Unnecessary changes: Two out 
of every six tubes removed appear en 


rely free of defects. One other shows 
the results of mishandling, two more are 
which ] 


failures could be 


removed before they caused 
the 
failure. 
Present-day 


deterioration 


detected and 


] ] + 
malfunction. Only one ol SIX ac 


tually causes equipment 
* Complexity: 
ment is too complex for efficient mai 


equip 
a & | 
tenance in field operations, and a large 


proportion of maintenance personn 
lack the time or training to do the job 


® Marginal design: 


now being designed barely succeeds i 


Equipment 


performing its operation, with no 

~ 
serve margin for unfavorable conditions 
or emergencies. 


The 


30.000 tubes 


breakdown of more 


removed during the 
Arinc and 


actual 


than 


} } 
propram, as later analyzed DY 


Cornell University electrical engineering 
department, showed these results: 
No defect in 31.8°4 removed. 
Electrical defects in 28.7 


Oe 
Mechanical defects in 21°. 


Miscellaneous defects in 18.5 
One point in evidence was the 
effect of the widely differing military 


the 


operauons and Varying maintenance 


skills on the types of tube failures re 
, ] : 
corded, 
\ look at the results from seven « 
ne eignt Dases inder sur i 
showed 





®Cabaniss Naval Air Station 
Superior maintenance a combinats 
of skilled military technicians and tec! 
nical representatives ort ma ifact 

KC] eturns he mn ct am s 

ella cr Ss itegory ov Ne eq 
ment in use here wed low electrica 
detec Ls, but mechanical lal es i oT 
due to series-parallel connectio § of tube 
heaters 

® Fort Bliss: Excessive handling 
of tubes troubleshooting problems 
assigned by instructors at electroni 
school here brought high mecha 
and miscellanec us defect returns Low 
percentage of electrical troubles g 


gest 


minimum ol! 
* European Army Command: 


, j 
good 


equipment design with 
critical sockets, 


Mi 


vile nature ol equipment ised Ne 
showed the lack of facilities for rej 
al naintenance Wil S 
no-aerect rem«< ii 


® Armed Forces Radio Station 
WAR: I Kperic inte i 





celianeous ret 


® Norfolk Naval Air 


\ 


Station: ( 


urns were 





yned in the report with Carswe i 
Mac Dill \u i c B SC Ca € 0 
their use of similar maintenance 
cedures and systematically rain 
inexperienced enlisted personnel. N« 
lefect removals and mect il i ere 5 
here ral high. Electrical 0 1es A c 
lower. 

Arinc’s explanation tor the lowe 
removal rates in comn ia é 
operations compared to that of the mi 


the carriers’ less 





tary 1S complicated 
equipment and more stable maintenance 
staffs. 
As for military maintenance ( 
ciency, although can be impr 
in peacetime, in case of nationa r 
gency it could not be expected to be any 
better than it is now, and would pr 
ably be worse, The inswer cre icce¢ ‘ 
ing to Arinc, is emphasis on equipme 
ot 0 } 
c 4 ‘ 
] cric 
\ 
ial a 
Mary la 
: ae 
¢ i ‘ 4 4 i i c « i c i c 
performed exclusively by manutacturer 
techni il re es i cs re ( 
ire n ontroued§ § tests i he s S 
shou TOVE 4 n s e e e 
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the Airlines go, 
PREAM goes! 


PREAM . . . the delicious in- 
stant coffee cream product in 
individual packets . . . now finds 
100% acceptance with passengers 
and airlines personnel. 

Profit-minded executives real- 
ize important savings with PREAM 
Packets ... less expensive to serve 
than cream! Lighter, easier to han- 
dle, space-saving. No waste, no 
Spillage, no spoilage... PREAM 
Stays fresh indefinitely, requires 
no refrigeration. 

PREAM is a 100% pure dairy 
product. Makes such good-tasting, 
creamed coffee! Take PREAM 
Packets aboard . . . they'll pay 
their way in reduced inflight food 
costs! 


M & R DIETETIC 


LABORATORIES, INC. 
COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 


Shas 


Vets 
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Million Dollar Fixed Base Operator 
Piedmont Aviation in Winston-Salem, N.C., expects 
to better that sales record by 20% in 1954. th 
I 
By Lots C. Pumtmus —— a 
] mx 


~ ALES in excess of one million dol- 
WJ lars recorded in 1953 by the 
fixed-base division of Piedmont Avia- 
tion, based in Winston-Salem, N. C. An 


18 volume 


were 


to 20 increase in total 
is anticipated for 1954, 

services combined to 
FBO the million 


following increases 


Diversified 


put Piedmont’s into 


dollar class. The 


in gross sales volume were recorded 


1952: 


over 

* Aircraft sales up 116% over 
1952, with 95°% of sales made to dealers 
and other fixed base operators. Pied- 


mont has had a Piper distributorship 
for North majority of 
Virginia for about 12 years. 

® Parts and accessories increased 


7.33% in 1953. Representing about 43 
the 


Carolina and 


manufacturers, Piedmont considers 


distribution ol parts and accessories to 
Two sales- 


“on the road, 


' , ' 
be its most lucrative field. 


men are constantly ” travel- 


by 


ing airplane, calling on customers 
and prospective customers in Virginia, 
North Carolina, West 


Virginia, eastern Tennessee, and north- 


Carolina, South 


ern Georgia. 

® Gas and oil sales up 5.95%. The 
the Winston-Salem 
Piedmont has re- 


only operator at 
Municipal Airport, 
corded a steady increase in fuel service 
over the years. 

® Overhaul 


and maintenance up 


19.55° Twenty-three corporation air- 
craft users are considered steady custo 


mers. Most of these operate twin-engine 
D-18S to DC-3’s. 
services the ma 


aircraft ranging from 
In addition, Piedmont 
jority of the single-engine aircraft with 
its base. 


in a 250-mile radius of 


The one drop shown by the opera 
tor was in flight instruction, rental, air 
taxi, and charter operations, which com- 
bined in a 10.23°% decrease. 

Although profitable operation is a 
somewhat new experience to most fixed 


base operators, it is not to Piedmont. 
Founded in 1940 by Tom Davis, who 


now serves as president, the operauien 


has shown a for nine of its 13 


years. 


profit 
Heading up the 68-man 
is Robert S. Northington, vice 
who joined Piedmont in 1945 as aircraft 


operation 
president, 


sales manager. He became a vice presi- 


dent and director of the corporation 


in charge of the fixed-base operation in 
January, 1947. 





©; 


Davis 









re ie 


Northing 





Northington’s staff consists of 3) 
tec hnic ans in engine and carburetor 
overhaul; 10 in aircraft and propeller 
overhaul; eight linemen on seven-day ‘ 
24-hour shifts; six stock and _ stores 
agents under manager; a purchasing ms 
agent; two flight instructors; one |] 
instructor; three salesmen: two « 
tions flight clerks; and the remainder 
in clerical and accounting capacitic 

Represe ng a $750,000 ca 
investment 14 aircraft) ¢ 
fixed base facilities are urre itly cro é 
into two hai Pars anc scattered S 
Sometime later this year Northi ' 
expec ts to ease his work area 
about 9600 ire teet tor maintenance 
and Ove rhaul i to have add i] 
hangar space or corporate aircra 
lessees. 

This wil ike ice when P } 
mont Airlines oves into its new fa | 
cilities, to be structed near the \ 
Seven compat rently use the base c 
for hangaring ( uircraft 

( -lassing parts a d accessories as the 
most important hase of 1ts sales opera 
tion, Northu g attributes the success . 
to: (1) Salesmen making regular ca 
within a 250 mile radius; (2) off-the- 
shelf quic k ry because of ade qu ite 
stocking; (3) 24-hour delivery on r 
< eipt or order wheneve reque sted + 
easily-readable catalog left with FB 
customers. 

Probably lost important of 
Northington fee is Piedmont’s ability D 
to service the roducts it sells. : 

“We are 1 position to service e 
engines id ind accessories We sell, H 
he states i in make all inst 
tions necessary 

Piedmont r ase shops art D) 
a position to complete engine a 
airframe maintenance and overhaul 
all equipment rough the Lockhe 
Lodestar cla \ $250,000 inventory ol 
parts and accessories is maintained, This N 
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includes minor and major overhaul, in 
and conversions. 


spec ns, 


\lthough the fixed-base operation is 


completely divorced from the airline, 
the rline shops do contract work on 
pt aircraft in different work areas. 
The iirline also contracts to do acces 
sory overhaul. 


In addition to its corporation and 
fixed-base customer roster for engine 


nxed-base 


ove! vul, the operauion per- 


} 


, 
forms engine overhaul services for Pied 


\irlines. 


mont Airlines and Allegheny 
Northington hopes to count one or two 
more local service airlines as customers 
in the near future. 
Employe policies and low turnover 


] j 
are uso. creaited 


by Northington for 


the operation’s success. Shops are non 


union. Employes are in on_profit-shar- 
ing plans, group insurance programs, 
und an employe stock option plan. 
supervisors and department heads aver 
age 10 years service each and many o 
tne untenance pers¢ nnel have eight 
or ore vears to their credit 


Other Features 


t 


features of the 
| 


designed 


Other operation 


ciudc a specially engine test 


celi Where engine run up 1s almost com 


letely ageadened, engine store room 


customers may store spares at 


| 


equipped cal 


no extra cost, completely 
uuretor shop, and large dope room. 


Piedmont maintains a small division 
1 ] 
at Norfolk Municipal Airport, 


the managership of Dick Morris. 


under 
Here 
led T 
service is provided to the Flying Tiger 
Line and some non-scheduled carriers. 
} 


, 
\ successful air taxi operation is based 


nere. Two licensed mechanics and seven 


nemen are on constant duty. Facilities 
, 


are contained in two Nangar&s. 


Northington makes it very clear. 


however, that future plat s do not call 
for setting up a fixed-base network. “We 


have no intention of going into com 


ution with our 1e states. 


II 
customers, I 


1 


Plans for the 
] 


creased 


future call for in 


, 
volume in corporation aurcratt 


: ] lit ] 
conversions and adailional hangar space. 
Northington 


anticipates a particu 


arly good year in 


maruy because of the production of the 
; ae 

Piper Twin \pache. He expects con 
tinued volume and an increase in parts 


| ’ , , 
ind accessories sales and overhaul Work. 


He sees radio 


: 
sales, installations, and 


rapidly Tes 


ILS, and 


de veloping 
VHP, 


DME will be incorporated in the 


CO ersions | 


Cquipment tor omni, 


lmime 


I 


diate future. His ambition is to make 


: sf . 7 ] 
Piedmont nixed Das a one stop-only 


service lor customers, 


One indirect factor in the success, 


Northington states, is Tom Davis’ atti 
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NOW...the new 


Streamlined Shell 
Approximately 25°, lighter 
than previous design. 
Stronger Coupling Nut 
Improved strength features 
New Grounding Lugs 
Integral; convenient 


Integral Cable Clamp 
Space saving, fewer parts 


New, lighter polychloroprene ...or 
Cannon's new exclusive 

premium Silcan 63, optional 

featuring resilience, increased 

tensile strength, and long- 

lasting dimensional stability. 
Closed-entry socket contacts, machined 
from solid high-conductivity copper alloys, 
silver-plated; hand tinned solder pots 


Telescoping Bushings 
Standard Equipment 
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Grommet Grommet Insulator’ Mating 
Follower Surface 


The Cannon AN-**E”’ Connector 
grommet provides positive seal against 
the rear of the resilient insulator. 
Mating surfaces of resilient insulators 
of connectors are sealed by compressing 
the insulators 3/32” during mating 
AN-**E 

3 times the flashover value of 


Connectors have 
similar connectors, sealed 


An important feature for 
high altitude and other applications. 


Since 


E 








Just what you’ve been waiting for! 

The new high-quality, stream- 
lined, simpler, smaller, and lighter 
Cannon AN-“E” meets today’s mil- 
itary specifications (MIL-C-5015A 
ASG) with improved connector 
performance. Completely sealed 
from cable to cable. A multi-service 
unit designed to meet your mois- 
ture condensation, flashover, cor- 
ona, and vibration problems. 


Write for “AN-E” Bulletin 
TODAY! 


Refer to Dept. 404 
CANNON ELECTRIC COMPANY, 3209 
Humboldt St California 
Factories in Los Angeles; East Haven: 
Toronto, Canada; and London, England 
Representatives and distributors in all 
principal 


Los Angeles 
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tude toward industry He 


encourages participation in the National 


cooperation. 


and State Aviation Trade Association 
and the Aviation Distributors and 
Manufacturers Association. Although 
active participation is time-consuming. 
Davis feels that the end and long range 
results are more than worthwhile. 

In line with this Northington is 
currently serving as Distributors Vice 
President of ADMA and is a member 
of the steering committee of NATA. 
He also is a past president of this latter 


organization. In addition, he has served 
as president, secretary, and treasurer 
of the North Aviation Trades 


Association. eee 


Carolina 


Morey Resigns as 
North Central Head 


Howard 
president and general manager of North 
Hal N. 


and former officer of 


A. Morey has resigned as 


Central Airlines and Carr, a 


director the com- 


ly has been elected to succeed Morey. 
Carr, who was NCA executive vice 
ilies from 1947 to 1951, when he 


joined McKinsey & Company, manags 
ment consultants in Washington, D. C 


assumes his new duties April 15. 


HOME OF THE FAMOUS 


faite Loom 


THE PERENNIALLY POPULAR 


CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, a 
George W. Miller, Manager 


LEXINGTON AVE. AT 48"ST.,N.Y.C.17 
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Extra Section 


By William D. Perreault 

















TSING “a poor boy's version’ ot United Air Lines erations co! 
l Branift Airways has made major improvements : n-time’ opt 
according i tne com} ny s newiy elected VIcE res operations, k 
Carleton. In February, best month ‘ he new : f of B 
flights departed eXactly ¢ schedule a SO iett ¢ un 15 m 
published schedules. Daily delays were « y 25.2 « I 390) scl 
departures. Mainten lelayvs iched a new low ¢ eI lay, an 1 
ment of 50°. over previous month. 
a 
CAA has compiled a list of 17 well qualified men opera- 
tions, engineering, and maintenance who are leaving government 
service under the current reductions in force. The list, which includes 
educational and work backgrounds along with ages and salary re- 
quirements, is available from: Personnel Officer, Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 
a 
It’s time some ot the old-timers in aircratt radio got together, in the oj 
of F. C. McMullen, supervisor of governn com tions sales tor We 
Electric. It has been 25 years since plane-to-ground radio started commer 
and McMullen would like to get together with some his tellow pione 
the field “while we can stll walk about,” as he pi His proposed 
place: the RTCA meet 1 Philadelphia on April 22 23 


We dropped into Collins Radio’s relatively 
young division in Dallas recently to Jim 
Flynn, former Pan American pilot who heads up 
this activity. They've been expanding fast with 
initial 50,000 square feet of space supplemented 
by 40,000 more in main plant, plus 25,000 for the 
Texas Division’s Engineering Laboratory. Division 
has unusually large amount of non-military busi- 
ness for an electronics producer. Flynn is provid- 
ing Theil Sharpe, regional sales manager of the 
division, plenty to work with, both newly en- 
gineered products and the parent company’s well 
known line. The accompanying cartoon by Fred 
Schlessman, showing the use of Collin’s Deerhorn 
localizer antenna and Bull Ring glide slope an- 
tenna for precision skiing is from the cover of the 
Column, the company house organ. 


visit 





Collins 
- 
CAA’s Jim Beasley, chief advisor for the Inter tiona Regior 
Statistics to report on b 


Honolulu-W ake 


233.613 


Francisco, has these 


operating via the Tokyo 
607,181 aircraft ho urs logged; 
93,704,217 
Noting chet this was comparable to 4417 trips 
record of the group (which 
and Western, Cal-l 
‘And not one 


route to Korea in the 


f 


passengers; 


pound s of cargo carried in 8835 trips totaling 121,976,010 aircraft 


around the world, 


- 


er 
the safety included Pa merican, United, 


ocean, Seaboard astern, Over 


Tigers) with the comment: soldier got his feet wet.’ 


Aero Service at Love Field, 
very complete facility 


Bill Long’s Dallas Dallas, is doing 
a big job for business aircraft operators with 
ranging all the way from an A-l radio and electronics service to air- 
craft conversions, engine, accessory and instrument overhaul. Long, 
one of aviation’s finest people and a kingpin in the Pioneer Air Lines 
operations, has brought in Byron Post, brother to Wiley Post, to direct 


the outfit’s activities, which are now grossing over $1 million annually. 
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Maintenance Bulletin Board 
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IN-PLACE CLEANING of helicopter en Douglas DC-7’s are tactory-equippec 
zine Cleft) restores power, Cults maintenance want | . 1] sat . etc ' facture 
costs. Above, cylinder before and after . , = I; H 
Pastushin Industries iW 
thorne, Cali These are wdihed se 
. 
} WwW I S il Cl e tolerance, flush-head AN 426 or round 
Black Walnut Shells Clean Cylinders head AM 410 Giclewn slley cea 
lesigned tor repair and ma < c¢ 0 
‘ \ new engine combustion cham tie-down testing of the Hiller H-23 heli ealed assemblies such as integer ving 
[ er eaning device, pat ifter ypter. J] S type < testing subjects the ( inks i ess ue 
y init used for several years to remove helicopter engine to conditions bevyon eas 
| ] } } — 1 .1 
bon buildup anc S Gesign immilatvions and, 1n the case « . 
oti he H-23. ; ves 
‘ wk ouve ¢ é es € ] severe com Stic 
laintenance ‘ iber carbo g and removal « American Airlines . 
bid \ ers in the first 50 hours « est oO ovee suggest oO ¢ ¢ 
gine s¢ \ it time the automotive é ot spe ‘ | es ¢ 
lr s ( the \-P cleaner was broug! P x W vy R-28 CB eng 
, 
> H P \ \ S ¢ << ¢ yy t i 
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; rest ests sing tne eane i sche ¢ 5 cy sn e% i \ Oo ( 
7 ( Ir tc ils ni premature \ r \ Fae ¢ 
The 1 1t-Moo inges ¢ inscheduled shut-dow 
, , : 
Aero-Power combustion chamber cieane engine intenance were recorat 
anda 1S being marketed Dy the Rice [Translated into improved helicopter cr 
' ‘ , . 
Peterson Sales Co. of Palo Alto, Calif. ormance, an increase of 80 teet 
Basically it 1s a pressure-biast type of minute in rate of climb was evident 
: * : - 
leviceé, using a specifically prepared In recent demonstrations for 
: ; : . : : 
on-abrasive and non-corrosive cleaning U.S. Army at Fort Eustis, Va.. s ’ 
went (black walnut shells). results were obtained on another H-- 
The blast material is introduced and two Cessna L-19 liaison aircratt 
to the combustion chamber through The L-19 engines both had aby 
| | ~/ ; +} | 
ne spark plug port at a pressure ol + hours of service vilh one de ( 
; . , ) , 1 > 
40-60 psi, and the ricochet action of the ing 2110 rpm and the other 2200. A 
leaner chips carbon and foreign deposits ne combustion chamber operat 
>a f ] 4 | ] ' i; : 7? } 995 ; 
from cylinder, piston, and vaive surfaces. readings were 2200 and J/> es 
Used cleaning material and carbon tively, tor an estimated power 1m 
a : . - , . : 
posits are blown out of the cylinder ol and 13 on the engines 
hrough a return hose coupled to the The H-23 helicopter at Eustis, a 
bLics 1 ' — , . . s 7 
ther spark plug port. The complet cording to Rice, could not be fiow 
LITE’ : ‘ i : " 
peration takes from five to six minutes fore cleaning due to a_ report 
itis 7 ’ 
per cylinder. tremely roug operation, Indicating 
ying ' » ey , : at ; 
The machine operates trom normal nigh rpm drop-off on ne right mag 
ingar air pressure and 1s ompietely eto. | sing the new cleaner, and wit! 
eq ed with its own ressure regula out spark lug replacement or sery 
| } : tin 2 I ~ t t ~ t . . . 
- ' anhes a ie sella Versatile mobile floodlight 
( I Cnhamie i i sp i ( \ K C engine pe ( « 
; P ; DOW |< w $ 
( ¢ swivels a lI IO i ormauy. uA 
‘ ‘ & | f ( 
i [= as tit Next ep ne progra il Ri N oO ' oO rT 
] } ) , ] e} . . " : 
First real success of the cleaner Peterson is to apply he IrOCESS 4 P 
ion use, according to G. |] Rice. rger transport § type urcraftt eng es 
, lene nf ti > Yet Gs , } ; sat at ' ; 
re lent of the Rice-Peterson tirm, was Company officiais feei tnat its px g 
, ! ' 1 
il years ago during the tu tnrottic success Ss not ited tk wnt i 
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THIRD INTERNATIONAL 
AVIATION TRADE SHOW 
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71st Regiment Armory 
Park Ave. & 34th Street 
New York City 
























Aviation has room for new prod- 
ucts. It demands proven processes 


and materials. It needs services 
of all kinds. It is truly the indus- 
try of the future! ; 


Reserve your place now in Avia- 
tion's future .. . at the third In- 
ternational Aviation Trade Show. 











Dept. P 
Aircraft Trade Shows, Inc. 


HOTEL McALPIN PE 6-5933 
New York 1, N.Y. PE 6-5700 


























New Products 
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® Abrasion take-offs and t 
ings wu } ( mberr ‘ K} arte ' ¢ kr ~ 
® Rain erosion hours at hig 
1 Of Venor 
® Flexural fatigue . s 
canteen ‘aati W l 


® Strength: mat s withstood 48 3 


® Endurance 


Ww 


Propellers a 


Wing 
Tail 
Engine intakes 
RAD 0 Bae Power sup} 
- ies Control units 
MAT CONSTRUCTION is illustrated TOTAL (O81% 
in the cross-sectional view above 








spinners 76 por 
8 
61 
18 
479 
132 
gross) 1,064 pounds 
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— You can meet your 
fast-changing aircraft plumbing requirements easily and quickly 
by calling on Aeroquip’s outstanding research and engineering 
facilities. Aeroquip’s top notch engineering team starts with 
your basic problem . . . then designs, tests and produces the 
products that provide the solution. 








— Aeroquip maintains uniformly high quality 
standards with an exacting system of quality control. Component 
materials, workmanship and finished products are constantly checked 
with precisely accurate inspection equipment . . . your assurance 
that Aeroquip products will perform with maximum efficiency. 





f 


L 


gies aaa 
Fp) mre ie —The Aeroquip plant in Jack- 
— ; a7 son, Michigan, and the Aero-Coupling plant in 
—_ Burbank, California, offer two dependable sources 


for Aeroquip products and service. Both are stra- 


i ee ae a tegically located to serve aircraft industrial centers 
wv 


quickly, conveniently, and completely. 





AEROQUIP CORPORATION, JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
AERO-COUPLING CORPORATION, BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 


(A Subsidiary of Aeroquip Corporation) 
Manufacturers of Aeroquip Flexible Hose Lines with detachable, reusable Fittings; Self-Sealing Couplings; Brazed Aluminum Elbows 


Is 
ARE FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS IN A. AND ABROAL 


4 t 
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CAL REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES IN U.S.A. AND ABROAD . AEROQUIP PRODUCTS 








Thermostatic control valve, shown under test by TW A sochnich an, controls oil supply 


to oil cooler. Greer’s Oil Radiator Temperature Control Valve 


performance and dependability under 


machine also tests controls that operate 





Oil cooler being cleaned and tested by 


Oil Cooler Stand sends cleaning fluid through cooler at the 
Its tumbling and surging actions insure complete 


per minute 


C hec ks its 
Same 


Test Stand 
normal and high tem 
cowl tlaps of reciprocating engines. 


low, peratures 


Aer Lingus maintenance men. This Greer 
rate of two tlow 
and positive cleaning. 


reversals 


A compressed air circuit tests for cooler leaks after cleaning. 


IN KANSAS AS IN IRELAND... 


Greer Units Test Oil ae System 


Greer precision test equipment has 
been proved throughout the world to give 
identical results regardless of place, con- 
ditions, or operator. 

The standard Greer machines above do 
a complete test job on aircraft oil cooling 
They work as a to check 
the performance and dependability of the 
thermostatic control and the 
cooler under simulated flight 


systems team 


valve oil 


in the standardi- 


Now, 


Greer has pioneered 


zation of test stands most machines 


can be ordered directly out of a catalog 
Call or write for your copy. Greer also 
gesigns and uild Ss to meet your exact 


test and maintenance requirements. 


ys 2/2 p) 
‘(G Vs 1! Sr 
\ EST EQUIPMENT 


GREER HYDRAULICS INC., 454 EIGHTEENTH STREET, BROOKLYN 15, hed Apr awe 


Field Offices in Chicage Sasee 
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Detroit ¢ Representative €s 
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pounds 
Pow S 
Wing 26.5 Kw 10 x 32.8 Kw 
Tail 18.5 Kw 6x 15.8 Kw 
ycled 
Propellers together 4x 12.0 Kw 
Engine intakes 28.0 Kw 
Spinners 12.0 Kw 
rOTALS 85.0 Kw 18.6 Kw 133.6 Kw 
Flig g Ww 
British M it 
1d en as s 
Canber Venor 
yeen esiz g 
n G sé ‘ gin k 
Nap 
g t € sin g 
t sp 11S Zg 
suff it. If $ 
R g g 
Add D. Napier & Son, Ltd., | 
AAP, T \ 2 I x 
Eng 
. 
In Electronics 
Tinkertoy Kit. Modular desig 
No. PT1 : ent work is 
Ss n i 
Address Communication Measure 
ments Laboratory, Inc., Dept. AAP 
Leland Ave P ni i, N ] 
Computer Component. 4 
weight ae tur , puter ¢ 
uses n g I : 
s Ss W - 
: - . g l 
’ at c.f n e 
sign I P 
g £ n | 
A 1d S$ Arma Corp . D [ AAT 
R sevelt I G len City, N. ¥ 
CREDITS 
( ( 14—Lockhee 
) Hale} 16 
D Wri l 
Republi D C&S 2 
US A CA 2¢ 2 
Boeir Martin Repub 
Minn -H USAF 1—USAF 2 
Boeir + I Martin > 
Ariz 49—D C&S 
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Local Lines Traffic 
Up 15% During 1953 


Scheduled U.S. local service air 
lines had a good year in 1953, when 
trafic figures for 1952 and 1953 are 
compared. 

In 1953, the carriers completed 97 
of miles scheduled, as opposed to 1952’s 
95,9 and hauled 15 more passen 
gers 11.5 more revenue passenger 
miles, for a slight gain in the load fac 


tor column. 
Mohawk Airlines reported a gain 


in load factor from 42.98 to 50.79 


to join Southwest Airways as one ot 


service lines to have a 


| 


} 
todd 


. } | 
the (WoO i0cCal 


50 or better tactor. 


which include air 


and alr 


Air 


Cargo hgures 


freight—also 
freigt 


mail ur express, 


showed progress. it (which 


only part of the group carried) was up 
5°’. from 1,120,583 ton-miles to 1, 
184,293; air express (carried by all local 


service operators) climbed very slightly, 
from 893,738 ton-miles to 955,128; and 
mail, helped by non-priority mail dur 
ing December, 1953, climbed to over 
one the year 

up from 912,671 to 1,000,758 ton-miles, 


lor 


million ton-miles 


P : 
in increase of nearly 10 
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Local Service Traffic Records 





Passenger Cargo Revenue 
Load Factor % Ton-Miles Passenger-Miles 
1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 
ALLEGHENY 42.70 39.59 199,712 181,709 31,611,000 26,798,000 
BAL 38.30 33.68 74,960 54,257 15,572,000 10,751,000 
BNF 47.01 46.62 84,563 36,587 10,689,000 3,849,000 
CEN 37.59 18.68 83,489 67,188 6,397,000 6,689,000 
EMPIRE 36.60 24,753 5,622,000 
FAL 35.86 34.98 592,259 602,764 $3,058,000 34,025,000 
LCA : 23.05 24.40 103,661 70,491 8,528,000 5,481,000 
MCA‘ 41.7€ 49,503 5,665,000 
MID-WEST 12.13 3,406 128,000 
MOH 50.79 2.98 173,118 133,787 27,366,000 25,238,000 
NOR 2 41.90 274,463 233,037 38,034,000 25,238,000 
OZA 27.79 21.16 104,320 110,909 20,867,000 14,147,000 
PAI 45.98 47.78 391,917 329,163 57,218,000 50,435,000 
PAL 52.91 42.01 318,717 347,135 41,181,000 48,886,000 
SOU 30.65 29.65 153,557 174,790 19,435,000 20,820,000 
SWA 54.99 54.95 231,996 246,622 37,541,000 31,331,000 
TTA 28.23 31.42 236,987 176,077 20,991,000 18,361,000 
WCA 35.92 42.54 114,318 81,933 29,082,000 18,674,000 
WIGGINS 19.12 13.82 2,137 2,881 186,000 313,000 
TOTALS 38.63 37.89 3,140,179 2,926,992 397,756,000 346,433,000 
Formerly All American Airways. Change in name was effective February 10, 1953 
2 Figures cover operations of local service route 106 operated since August 16, 1952, by 
Braniff Airways as result of Braniff-MCA merger 
Figures are through July, 1952. only. Merger between West Coast Airlines and Empire Air 
Lines was effective August 4, 1952 
* Figures are through August 15, 1952, only and cover operations of local service route 106 
(see footnote No. 2 above) 
Mid-West Airlines terminated its local service operations May 15, 1952, due to non-renewal 
of the line’s certificate by CA 
* Formerly Robinson Airlines Corp. Change in name was effective August 23, 1952 per CAB 
crder E6689 
Formerly Wisconsin Central Airlines. Change in name was effective December 16, 1952 
Merger between West Coast Airlines and Empire Air Lines was effective August 4, 1952 
West Coast being the surviving company 
* Figures for Wiggins are through July only, since company terminated operations August 


1, 1953 per CAB Order E-7534 
NOTE 


both 


operations 


nd non-scheduled 


scheduled a 


Above fiqures include 














the royal Viking means 


GERMA 


Regal 
all these 
extra citie 
for only the 
MUNICH fare 


Luxury to 





You get a new concept of “first class service” when STUTTGART 
you first fly S-A-S. Here are people whose quiet tact FRANKFURT 
IN anticipating your w ishes was developed through ~~ 
generations of friendly hospitality. Relax in the HAMBURG 
spacious luxury of a dependable, American-built psn na 
DC-6B, flown with Scandinavian skill. Enjoy GENEVA 
noble wines, matchless dining, incomparable ny 

service scaled to the taste of royalty LONDON 


See Your S-A-S Travel Agent 











SOCAWNOIVAVIAN AIRLINES SISTEU 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 








$-A-S serves more cities in Europe 
than any transatlantic airline 
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People 





AIRLINES 


Guy M. Tomberlin, formerly Avia- 
tion Safety Advisor to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, has been elected 
vice president in charge of operations 
of Resort Airlines. 

Mrs, T. E. Braniff has been elected 
a vice president of Braniff International 
Airlines. 

D. Walter Swan has been granted a 
leave of absence from his post as assis- 
tant to W. A. Patterson, president of 
United Air Lines, to serve as deputy 
assistant secretary for public affairs 
for the Department of Defense. 





Swan Keating 


MANUFACTURING 


Stephen F. Keating has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created post of 


PROVED 
RELIABLE 


@ Aircraft Dies 


@ Models—Patterns 


@ Plastic Tools 


e Write for our free booklet 
“THE WAYNITE WAY” 
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SUB-CONTRACTORS 


with integrated facilities for— 


@ Aircraft Aluminum Stampings 
@ Design and Engineering Service 


@ Experimental Sheet Metals 
@ Zinc and Lead Alloy Foundry 
@ Aluminum Heat Treat 


vice president of the Aeronautical Divi- 
sion of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Co. Before moving up to a vice 
presidency, Keating was assistant gen- 
eral manager of the division 


Lovell Lawrence, Jr., founder and 
former president of Reaction Motors, 
Inc., has joined the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion as head of powerplant design in 
the Missile Branch of Chrysler’s En- 
gineering Division. Just prior to joining 
Chrysler, Lawrence was a _ consultant 
in private practice 


R. Adm. J. A. Briggs, USN (Ret.) 
has been named special assistant to the 
president of Yardney Electric Corp., of 
New York 


Chester D. Seftenberg, former 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of the Air 
Force, has succeeded Paul Moore as 
treasurer of Lear, Inc. Moore will con- 
tinue with Lear on a part time basis as 
a vice president and a member of the 
executive and financial committees of 
the company 


Joseph T. Morris has been named 
assistant vice president of United Air- 
craft Products, Inc. Morris, who retired 
from the U. S. Air Force last August 
after 35 years of service, was Com- 
manding General of the Spokane Air 
Force Base at the time of his retire- 
ment. 


Ethridge C. Best, formerly Director 
of the Electronics Division, Navy 
Bureau of Aeronautics, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the president of 
Sanders Associates, Inc 


HONOR ROLL 


A Quarter Century in Aviation 


e W. A. Patterson, United Air Lines 


icago. 25 years 


Budget analyst 


From Blueprint 
te Product 





Smith, Trans Work 





executive, San Fran 


Formby, Trans World | 
Assistant general foreman 
shop, Kansas City. 25 


Andrews, Trans Work 
Flight dispatcher, Los Angeles 


. Conradt, United Air Lines 
Francisco. 25 yea! 
Hudson, United Air Lines 
Captain, Los Angeles. 25 years 
Matucha, United Air Lines 
San Francisco. 25 years 
e@ R. E. Medefesser, United Air Lines 
overhaul manager, San } 
25 years 

Schoonveld, United Air Lines 


coordinater, Denver 


Storme, United Air Lines 
Lead shop mechanic, Chicago. 25 years 

e J. L. Cummings, United Air Lines 
Supervisor-mechanical service. Los An- 









UALS 







Sewing American Aviation since 1939 





WAYNE 


FOUNDRY & STAMPING CO. 


3979 MICHIGAN 
DETROIT 16, MICHIGAN 
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ai AIRLINE COMMENTARY > 
© TRAFFIC * SALES * PUBLIC RELATIONS * by Eric Bramley j 
Lines 
World I here are many problems he that Baggage 
F'ran- wilight zone between sales and — 
tions that haven’t always received ade United Air Lines | nder w é g” (lad night bag) 
W orld juate attention. It’s very encouraging, nusual campaign t luce Daggag D : 
—_, herefore. to note that Au Transport BGtINE ne samage \ aR Sage . . VAI 
vy, 8] ‘ } ig persont ceiving w . \W 2 h \ 
"| Association has set up a top-flight com- _ celies tneiien el mer ‘ ‘ rm 
N orld uittee, Composed of both operauions and £ VIB" (Ver Important Baggage) . . evar 
geles sales executives, to do something about VIB. a man's two-suiter relate his 
some ot the problems. Official name is travel experiences on | AL in the torm of Congrat tior F. Axtell. 
Lines. the Airport Passenger Terminal Service n interesting rous continued story g ry perintendent. f what 
“ Committee. Among other things, it will He Ks, pie bout tl ‘g tect 
Ines see what can be done about uniform 
ai ndustry specifications for jointly used S | T ffi p ti 
re acilities and equipment—baggage claim a es, ra ic, romotion 
Lines ng areas, gate signs, passenger board SAS , Apr tarts new “Inter , os f b ling. the seats 
San} ing facilities, public address systems, flight Service” with American, United, and they want to occupy. Selection is mad 
mcessions, porter organizations, etc. It’s Northwest. Domestic ach trips wi on fr iw irt when passengers check 
ines so to look into all “problem areas” nect with SAS tourist flights in and out I t the ! } nirst nirst 
— iflecting service to passengers and pub t New York International. A ecK-1n A numb 2 Stud design 
, c. Space doesn’t permit listing the : - tak i De. ‘5 s » tO nce ° e 
~ines : . ‘ 1] De ‘ M 1eay S f alit +t f ' kine 
years. embers, but they re all on i policy New York. SAS s On am pel : F 
wines making level. Maybe we'll see some ne check-in” is all that’s requ , 
An- ction Pan American has started cargo reserva Am« t a $10,000 mockup 
° tions system (1100-lb. limi n rg of a Flagship, » ‘ mad va 
= Airlines, to whom user charges for flights, 1) bs. on passenger trips) f rhe New York ¢ produ 
Federal airways is a touchy subject, are indling freight under same booking fj for tion | n nes. Interi 
chuckling about the student from a eaure as that for passengers Avertib Dé 
ros . . Passengers n Delta-C&S' non-sto; DX AA r\ 
Washington, D.C., university who called Miami trir agp - 
Ss ci ss ‘ LY ips ¢ f V £ 7 


CAA and asked if he could have a copy 
of the report on “airways usury 
charges.” 
| ° 

In a highly commendable move, 
\merican Airlines’ sales department has 
urprised two AA pilots and their wives 
w awarding them one-week all-expense 
acations at Acapulco. Without the 
ilots knowing it, a record was kept of 


omplimentary letters received by AA 
n 1953. Coming out on top for their 
assenger service and public relations 
vork aloft were Capts. Bob Baker and 
Dick nn Pilots are often criticized for 
ot being more public relations-minded 
\A now gives them an incentive. 
a 

The following amusing incident 
xcurred at the IATA meeting a few 
months ago. Ray Ireland, United Air 
Lines’ vice president-traffic, sought to 
atch the chairman’s attention, so, using 
the standard procedure of giving his 
name and company, he called out: 
‘Ireland—United.” Came a voice from 
the back of the room: “I whole-heartedly 
support those sentiments!” Speaker was 





Jerry Dempsey, general manager of Irish The Royal Biscayne, new Douglas DC-7 for Delta-C&S, goes through 
Air Lines and Strong proponent of a a familiar ceremony, with movie star Piper Laurie wielding the traditional 
united Ireland. (And the thanks of our bottle as the president and general manager of the airline, C. | Woolman 
organization to Mr. Dempsey for the looks on. Plane is the first of 10 which have been ordered by D-C&S for some 
me | * Patrick’s Day card). $20 million. At the right, stewardesses Mary Fondren and Janet Fairchild 
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New York-Mexico Problem Split 3 Ways 


The controversy generated by CAB’s 
authorization of American Airlines to 
fly non-stop between New York and 
Mexico City is headed for three dif- 
ferent areas of dispute: 

* The exemption to American, 
issued by a 3-2 CAB vote in January, 
will be argued in the U. S. Court of 
Appeals in April. 

* American’s long-standing certifi- 
cate application to fly the non-stop on 
a permanent basis will be tried in a 
CAB activated March Ap 
parently, so bids of competing 
lines. 

® The over-all problem of air ser\ 
ice between the U. S. and Mexico 
may be aired in resumed bilateral talks 
between the nations in the near future. 

The latter possibility is the newest 
development of the three, and came 
about when four Louisiana members 
of Congress called on CAB Chairman 
Chan Gurney to the lack ot 


case 2. 


will 


protest 


air service between New Orleans and 
Mexico. 
At that meeting, held March 17 


Gurney indicated he would confer with 
State Department officials about re- 
suming the Mexican talks. Negotiations 
broke off several 

Still to be settled, however, is the 


years ago. 
status of certificates issued by CAB in 
1946 authorizing Braniff, Western, and 
Mexico. 


“withdrew 


Eastern to routes to 
In 1952, President 


his approval” of those certificates. How 


operate 
Truman 
now 


ever, the legality of that move is 


being studied by the Department of 
Justice. 

Meanwhile, Air France, which 
touched off the current dispute by 


activating its Mexican authorization of 
New York-Mexico City nonstop service, 


be planning an increase in 


is said to 
schedules from the present thrice-weekly 
service. No U.S. carrier has comparable 


authority. 


Merger Hinges on Prior Control Charges 


Future the Colonial Air- 
lines merger situation appeared at press 
time to hinge on Eastern Air Lines’ 
“answer” to a CAB show cause order 
aimed at Eastern’s alleged “control” 
over Colonial. 


steps in 


The order was issued one day be- 
fore Colonial scheduled to open 
newly solicited merger bids from East 
ern and National on March 10. 


was 


That stage was set by President 
Eisenhower's disapproval of the Eastern- 
Colonial merger agreement on March 1, 
on grounds of unlawful prior control. 


In its show cause order to Eastern, 
CAB indicated that it wanted to clear 
the air of the control issues. It gave 
Eastern 10 days to show why it should 
not be required to terminate its “con 
trol” of Colonial and why it should not 
be directed to cease and desist from ac- 
quiring any control of Colonial or any 
of its routes or assets without prior CAB 
approval. 

Said CAB: “. . . it appears evident 
that the public interest requires clear 
and complete assurance that no unlaw- 
ful control by Eastern within the mean- 


ing of Section 408 (of the Act) will 
continue in existence.” 

Eastern, which was expected to give 
a detailed account of its 
answering that CAB order, stated gen- 
erally in other documents that the factors 
which led to disapproval of the merger 
were “non-existent.” 

But Colonial officials were not pre 
pared to go ahead without a clean bill 
of health from the government. They 
called off the opening of the new bids 
several hours before the on 
March 10. In a recent document filed 
with CAB, Colonial said it intended to 


again request bids from the two car 


position In 


deadline 


riers when the matters raised by the 


CAB show cause order have been 
“clarified.” 
CAB, meanwhile, has taken no 


action on National’s petition for an im- 
mediate decision the National 
Colonial Merger Investigation, nor on 
motions of National and Mohawk Air- 
lines for an order restraining Eastern 
from again bidding for the Colonial 
All such actions seemed to de 
Eastern answered the 
show cause order. 


on 


routes. 


pend on how 





CAB MISCELLANY 





Riddle Airlines has applied for new 
all-cargo route between Miami, Kings- 
ton, Port-au-Prince, and San Juan, to 
supplement its present U.S.San Juan 
service. 

U. S. 


permanent 


Airlines asked CAB for 


renewal of its domestic all- 


50 


cargo certincate with authority to trans- 
port all types of traffic except passengers. 

Frontier Airlines applied for re- 
newal of its local service certificate for 
Route 73 on either a permanent basis, 
for 15 years, or for a period that may 
be determined by CAB. 





CAB NEWS 





AS OF NOW .... 


Hearings have been complete in 


the States-Alaska Case and briefs to 
the examiner are scheduled for April 
30. Thereafter an examiner's report 


briefs to the Board, and oral argument 
will be necessary before CAB submits 
its recommendations to the White House 


for final action. Involved is a potenti- 
ally new pattern of air service betweer 
the States and Alaska and within 
Alaska 


The ACTA and IMATA Agreements 
Case has been revamped by CAB order 


to permit more expeditious considera- 
tion of so-called “commercial charter 
proposals of the two associations—Air- 
coach Transport Association and Inde- 
pendent Military Air Transport Asso- 
ciation. The “commercial charter’ pro- 
posals, which basically involve a ney 
type function for the _ associations 
originally were lumped in an overall 


investigation of all resolutions and 
agreements of the two groups 
Also being re-studied is the ATC 


Agency Resolutions Case which centers 
around conference resolutions which 
among other things, would put a $1.50 
maximum on agency commissions for 
one-way domestic sales. A second pre- 
hearing conference was ordered for late 


this month as the original unanimous 
airline front favoring the _ resolutior 
appeared to be disintegrating. The nev 
commissions have never become effec- 
tive pending settlement of the CAB 
case. 


RECENT CAB DECISIONS 


@ Mohawk Airlines ordered to show 
cause why final annual mail pay should 
not be increased about $200,000 to $1- 
166,570, reflecting service 
about one million plane-miles annually 
over 1952 


@ British Overseas 
ration’s U. S.-Nassau foreign permit 
amended to include Bimini, Bahama 
Islands, as a co-terminal with Nassau 
and Grand Bahama Island 


@ Ozark Airlines granted temporary 
exemption to continue service to Colum- 


Airways Corpo- 


bia, Mo., after service to alternate 
Jefferson City is started, pending out- 
come of Ozark Renewal Case 


International Airways 
(inactive in U. S. since 1949) directed 
to show cause why U. S.-Peru permit 
should not be revoked 


@ Peruvian 


CAB CALENDAR 


Apr. 12—Hearing in Chicago-Detroit 


Local Service Investigation. Washing- 
ton, D. C. Docket 6411 et al 

Apr. 13—Hearing in Aero Finance 
Corporation Enforcement Proceeding 
Washington, D. C. Docket 5779 

May 3—Hearing in Continental- 
Pioneer Merger Case and Continental- 
Braniff Merger Investigation. Washing 
ton, D. C. Docket 6457 et al 

May 4—Hearing in Denver Service 


Case (TWA, et al.) Denver, Colorado 


Docket 1841 et al 
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INTERCOM 


Uesperate shortage of skilled man 


is a major headache for the Royal 
\ir Force days. One 
that has been discussed involves a dras 


the repair-by-replace- 


wwe’: 


these solution 


ic extension of 
ment system. The ideal would be to de 
sgn and build aircraft in completely 
functional that fully 
tested in the factory and merely require 


bolting together. For instance a damaged 


be repaired at 


units would be 


fighter wing would not 
the air base but would be removed and 
replaced by a new wing complete with 
landing gear, guns, electrics, hydraulics, 
etc. All that would be required would 
be for the new wing to be bolted on 
and the lines connected up. No func 
tional tests would be needed since these 
would have been done at the factory. 


For a lesson on how to achieve 
high load factors the year round take 
a look at Iberia’s operations. Despite 
a fleet of obsolescent aircraft (DC-4, 
DC-3, Bristol 170, and de Havilland 
Dragon Rapide) the Spanish carrier's 
average passenger load factor never fell 
below 62°% in 1953, even in the slackest 
months. In eight of the twelve months 
the figure was over 75°, and in four 
it was over 80°. 


Highest load factors were recorded 
in domestic routes and on services be 
Spanish territories overseas. Be 
Madrid 


Iberia carried 69,019 passengers 


tween 


tween and Barcelona, for ex 


ample, 
load factor of 88.2 


at an average 


The busiest route of all was the trans 


Mediterranean service between Barce 
lona and Palma (Majorca) which was 
used by 96,862 passengers in 1953; load 
factor was 87.1 

As explained in American Avia 


rion of September 28, Iberia’s heavy 


1953 domestic traffic results partly 
from Spain’s poor surface communi- 
cation. Nevertheless Iberia’s achieve- 


ment is significant in view of the poverty 
of the Spanish people: there are few 
countries in Europe where the “time 
is money” factor is less applicable than 
it is in Spain. 
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Ambassadors Present Note to State Dept. 


An unpredecented move in the his 
tory of inter-governmental aviation re 
Washington this 
month when Den 
mark, Norway, and Sweden visited the 
State Department to hand a note to 
acting Secretary of State Walter Bedell 
Smith asking for a “change in attitude’ 
U. S. Government’s 
terminals the 


lations occurred in 


the ambassadors of 


views on 


Scandina 


in the 
west coast tor 
vian Airlines System. 
The joint visit to the State Depart 
ment represented the highest-level meas 
ure yet to enable SAS to start its “trans 
polar” route from Scandinavia to the 
coast via Greenland and Edmon 
Alberta. 
The SAS view is that it must have 


terminal rights in San Francisco and 


west 


ton, 


Los Angeles, whereas the State Depart 
ment is not willing to make available 
other 


any west coast terminal than 
Seattle. 

SAS has established that the route 
could not be put on an economically 


sound basis with Seattle as the terminal, 
and the the 
“trans-polar” service hinges on the re 


therefore whole future of 
ambassadors’ plea for a 


S. thinking. 


sults of the 


change in l 


The State Department claims that 
its decision to offer only Seattle “repre 


sents the views of the several govern 


] ] ! 
ment agencies involved and is believed 


to be necessary in order to afford ade 


quate protection to the U. S. transport 


industry.” 


Missile Wind Tunnel Built by Bristol 


More indications of the trend of 
guided missile development work in 
Britain (American Aviation, March 1) 
with that the 
the Bristol Aeroplane 
Co. is designed for testing missiles over 
speed range from Mach 1.7 to Mach 
5. New facilities are being installed 
to adapt the tunnel, which is the largest 
tunnel in 


are disclosed the news 


wind tunnel at 


a 
3 


privately owned supersonic 


Britain, for transonic speeds (between 


Mach 0.9 and Mach 1.5). 
It has also been revealed that 
Vickers-Armstrong now has a_ high 


altitude 


“stratosphere” chamber at its 
Weybridge plant where guided missile 
structures and equipment can be ground 
tested at equivalent heights of up to 
SU.UU0U Teet 


and temperatures down to 


65° C. Cooling is achieved by cir 
culating 20,000 gallons of refrigerated 


methanol fluid around it each hour. 





Latest “All-Argentine”’ twin-engine plane is the IA-35 built by 
Estado (IAME) at 
completed all its 
Both 


the 650-hp El Indio radial—were designed and 


the Empresa Industrias Aeronauticas 5 


Cordoba. This 


tests and is to go into production for the Argentine Air Force 


1irframe and its powerplant 


reconnaissance/ trainer aircratt 


Meccanicas del 
has now 


the 


built by IAME, and it is claimed that no foreign parts are used in either. 


5 








MANUFACTURING 


JAPAN: The first Japanese-built helicopter—a Bell 47D-1 
manufactured under license by Kawasaki Machine Works— 
has been delivered to the Japanese National Security Force. 
The Kawasaki production line is gradually being converted 
to the Bell 47G and monthly production of five of these 
rotorcraft is contemplated. Sale of Kawasaki-built helicopters 
is restricted to Japan, India, Formosa, Burma, Pakistan, 
Philippines, and Korea. 

BRITAIN: Bristol Aeroplane Co. has received a production 
contract for a small number of twin-engine Bristol 173 heli- 
copters for anti-submarine use by the Royal Navy. The order 
brightens the commercial prospect for the model, which was 
primarily designed as a transport. 

ITALY: Agusta is expected to deliver its first license-built 
Bell 47D-1 in May. The Italian Air Ministry has ordered 
20. By 1955 Agusta’s helicopter line will be producing the 
Bell 47G model. 

SPAIN: AISA has had its government order for 150 I-115 
trainers increased to 200 aircraft. Its order for the I-11 light- 
plane has been boosted to about 100 planes. 


SWEDEN: Saab-32 Lansen transonic all-weather fighter will 
probably carry guided missiles now reported under de 
velopment in Sweden. The first of several prototypes of the 
Avon-powered two-place plane made its first flight in 
November, 1952. Production planes should reach the Swedish 
Air Force next year. 

GERMANY: Daimler-Benz plans to build Turbomeca gas 
turbines under license as soon as Germany is allowed to 
resume aircraft production. 


MILITARY 
NETHERLANDS: Dutch navy recently received six Con 


vair PBY’s from the Australian government for use in Dutch 
New Guinea. Some Martin PBM’s may be bought for opera- 
tion in the area. 


SPAIN: Spanish Air Force is getting some Grumman SA-16 
amphibians and is hoping to obtain North American F-86's 
as a result of the defense pact with the U.S. The Portuguese 
Air Force is getting SA-16’s under MDAP. 





C-119 transpor 
Delhi 


Fairchild 


INDIA: First batch of the 26 


bought by the Indian Air Force 


SWITZERLAND: Swiss 
ment of new trainers. Choice is 
the Percival Provost and the Fouga Magister. 

SWEDEN: Purchase by the Swedish Air Force of abou 
200 Hunters or Swifts is highly probable. Other foreign air 
craft likely to be bought include the de Havilland-Canad 
Otter transport, about 40 to 50 of which would be ordered 


nas reac hed 


Air Force is considering procur 


understood to be betwee 


RUSSIA: The Red Air Force now has 20,000 combat plane 
and the Soviet navy has 3000 aircraft, according to an off 


cial British estimate. 


DENMARK: Danish Air Force 
instead of the U.S., effective May 
to 200 new pilots each year 


pilots will train in Canad; 


Requirement is tor 10 


AIRLINES 
NETHERLANDS: Lt. Genera! I. A. Aler, until recent! 
commanding general of the Dutch Air Force, is to succeec 


KLM Royal Dutc 


will act as executive 


the late Albert Plesman as president of 
Airlines effective May 1. Until then he 


vice president. 
BELGIUM: SABENA Belgian has 


additional DC-6B for delivery in 1955 (supplementing eigh 
received this sun 


Airlines ordered a 
already delivered and two DC-6C’s to be 
mer). Carrier will start passenger helicopter service to thret 
more Western German Duisburg 
and Krefeld. 


AUSTRALIA: Qantas Empire 
Lockheed Super Constellation in April and three more befor 
the end of the year. Another four will be delivered in 1955 
Planes will be used on the Sydney-London route and sub 


cities shortly—Essen, 


\irways will get its firs 


sequently on the trans-Pacific route to San Francisco which 
QEA is expected to take over from 
Pacific Airlines. 


British Commonwealth 


Ansett Airways has ordered a Convair 340 and t 


> 


expected to buy two more. It currently operates six DC-3's| 


Britain’s Silver Cit 


LIBYA: Libyan Airways, subsidiary 


\irways, has suspended operations 


Trainers from Japan and Spain are illustrated above. On the left is the 
Kawasaki KAT-1, which has now completed its initial flight test program. The Japanese 
National Security Force is to choose between this model and the Beech T-34A Mentor; 
Fuji Heavy Industries is to build a batch of 30 T-34A’s this year. On the right is 
Spain’s lates advanced trainer, the Hispano HA-100-El powered by a 750-hp ENMASA 
Beta. Grossing 6010 pounds, it has a top speed of 290 mph and a range of 820 miles 
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Su PER™ 92 over 200 mph for yur DC-3 


CAA approved R1830-Super-92 engines allow 700 HP normal cruise, better single 
engine—lower fuel and maintenance mileage costs with 20,000 extra miles between 
changes, with same overhaul intervals and costs as —92. Pully interchangeable with 
—92—same weight, mounts, cowl, lines, etc. Proven by thousands of hours of 
practical executive operation. 

800 HOUR GUARANTEE 


ENGINE WORKS 








Lambert Field St. Louis, Mo. 
Pratt & Whitney win” Continental Lycoming 
Sale CAA Overhaul Exchange 
NOSE HANGARS LODESTAR 
148’ wide x 54° deep x 38’ high. Will sia a er : oe 
accommodate DC-6, Constellation and Only 150 hours since complete over- 
similar aircraft. Full set rolling doors haul and new interior—fully equipped, 








plus Fuselage shroud. All bolted con- res ts aa agrees 
struction. High strength ribbed al- ready go. Complete details on request 
vanized covering with special bolted WINGS, INC. Ambler, Pa. 





fasteners. No scaffolding meeded for 
erection. Foundation plan, assembly 
and construction drawings furnished. 
Nothing extra required. This is a com- 
plete package. Designed to uniform 
code. All material new and prime. Im- 
mediate delivery. $27,500.00. 








FOR SALE 


ANDERSON STRUCTURAL STEEL CO. Aero Commander N-4139B, Built Decem- 
1700 Sawtelle Blvd. ber, 1952. Feathering Props, with latest 
modifications. Many extras, Airplane in 


Los Angeles 25, Calif. 








Arizona 32681 new condition ; _ 7 
A-35 Bonanza N-8477A, Serial D-1897. Air 
Conditioner, ADF, VHF, Blind fiying 
—- —__—__—_—__——— _ ——— group. A-1l Condition. Just licensed 
RADIOS: 


Remmert-Werner, Inc. 
Lambert Field, St. Louis, Mo yf é: : 


Executive Aircraft 


2—24 Channel ARC-3 Transceivers 
40 Channel ARC-5 Receiver 

1 8 Channel ARC-5 Transmitter 
Receiver 


CONTINENTAL OIL COMPANY 


Aviation Section 
Ponca City, Oklahoma 


and 





DC-3 Lodestar D18S 
Complete Services & Sales 
Conversion-Maintenance-Parts 

















You will meet the old familiar gang at 


AVIO SUPPLY CORPORATION 


129 PIERREPONT STREET, BROOKLYN 1, NEW YORK 
Telephone: ULster 8-0750 + Western Union: “‘WUX BKLYN”’ 


DISTRIBUTORS and PURCHASING AGENTS for all types of 


AIRCRAFT PARTS 


ENGINES + ACCESSORIES + SPARES +- AIRFRAME 
ENGINE PARTS + RADIO and ELECTRONICS 


**You can depend on our Experience and Reputation’’ 
AUBREY L. MOSS, President e FRANK VITELLI, Sales Manager 








WANTED 


DISTRIBUTORSHIP 


Manufacturer's Agent 
Seeks 
Aircraft Accessories 
Distributorship 
in Southern California 
Box 852 American Aviation 


Publications, 1025 Vermont Ave. 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 











CONSULTANTS... 
AIRLINE OP ERATIONS 
Radio Con : tions 

Foreign “De mest 
HENDRICKSON AEROMAR, INC. 
B'dg. 116 Broward County International 
irport 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


Corporat 
Navigat 
Representativ 








ENGINES 














P&W R-2800-75 NTSO 82,800 
P&W 1830-43 NEW 2,500 
P&W 1830-90D NTSO 2,300 
P&W 1830-92 NTSO 2,600 
P&W 985-ANI NTSO 1,950 
WRIGHT 1820-564 NTSO 2,800 
f.o.b. Spokane, if interested write 
WALLACE AIR SERVICE 
Box 2203, Spokane, Washington 
Fresh Radio 
A. R. C » Omni. R15 VHF R 
I Isolation Amplifier 
Bendix MN53 M R ' 
\ SBB VHF 60 « T 
tA VHF 0 ¢ } iver 
NA ADF 'N ivigat Syst 
MN62A OR Con Ir 
( r Fl La 
NA VHF ‘Navigati System 
\INS Omr Rk. M. I 
MING? _Omni Mag 
\ME-5 Distance M 
IN 100 Glide S I 
Collins VHI 80) T 
M VHF 60 I 
R VHF 280 ¢ ] 
Rk VHF Omni, R. M. I 
X VHI 0 « I 
Z ig Ma ] i 
\ Gli Ss | 
SS MHF 2( Tr V | 
} I y | S 
Lear ' VHI r| 
F-12, ADI i | 
Sperry 4-12 Autopi 
( C-4 Gyre ( ; 
i } ie G H r 
Douglas ( C-47—A I \ 
Beechcraft ss Bor ul All Part 
Goodrich H Brake €-47, DC 
D r Boot DISS ( 
ri DISS i Lod 
Continental E-185, E-205—A Parts 
Pratt & W., 5 RI 830-92 7 
~ er 4 P r 
Wright {18 i t Part 
DC-3 Air line Equipment 
Interiors, Radios, Engines 
( H \ icts G Lav 


Cargo Ff Wright Engines 





Lambert Field 
WAVCO.. = 
INC. rerrynin 5-151 
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DOVE 
Autopilot D-18-S Hydromatic 
= | vHF, OMNI, ILS, ADF, LF Autopilot 
ixecutive Interior OMNI, VHF, ADF, etc. 
ation | | traded on Super-92 DC-3 Traded on Super-92 DC-3 
ives 
onal f 
| \ REMMERT-WERNER, Inc 
— |) ’ ° 
LAMBERT FIELD—ST. LOUIS ¢ Le* 
rs _ a) ' DC-3 
>, 800 “ ae — Compartmented R1830-94 Executive $150,000 
500 SUPER-92 DC-3 Special Wright Powered Executive $88,000 
300 || New ship guarantee, complete 8000 
» 609 || hour overhaul, Super-92 engines, 
: _. || Collins radio, Beautiful custom in- 
950 | terior, 200 miles per hour. Today's ~~ 
800 | finest executive air transportation. N 
‘ite: | Exterior paint color and design to - \ 
- your own preference. \ 
| - e 
E 
al at, 
mn ) 
— al a — | 
— : Ny 
a MALLARD 
é BONANZAS Complete Executive Interior 
= New, Demonstrators Janitrol Heat, Ship-shore ~ 
Used, Trade Ins phone, etc. 
Complete Executive radio 
Omni VHF ILS ADF MHF LF . 
. Traded on Super-92 DC-3 ™ 
ers 
Ie Buy Direct From The Owner 
oon No Fees, Commissions, or Kickbacks 
> qui; We carry our own inventory and fulfill our own responsibilities 
itter | —_ 
itter | -y 
: DOUGLAS PARTS 
oc3—DCc4 
Fusel Win Nose Sections ° 
aia . F ay - Landing Make This 
Gears - Wheels - Dem. Power Piant 
Units Doors and other items as well! 
| as all component airframe parts 
' Transport Aircraft—Engines— 
: . - . Airline Equipment Space Work 
° A. K. ROZAWICK, Pres. 
Vings | | IMPROVED HANGAR 
198’ WIDE BY ANY LENGTH 
we Ge Eee cate IRLINE EQUIPMENT CORP. Ser Yea 
M N. ¥.—CIRCLE 5-6920 . 
SEOnGs D. sent ety ame NEWARK AIRPORT, NEWARK, N. J 
velyn Ave. ardena, California } MARKET 2-0963-4 
4 MEnloe 4-3127 - Plymouth 4-2949 | : 
AIRCRAFT FOR SALE TWIN BEECHCRAFTS We buy DC-3 and C-47 
ries | 7 ‘ C18S and D18S Transports—Excellent 7 
- | B-25-H and B-24-M military configuration, Condition fully equipped from $25,000 --- also fuselages, center sections, components, 
|} formerly used by aircraft mechanic’s school A EXE VE etc. Prefer runout or needing work. Airline 
|| Less than 20 hours TT airframe, 200 hours LODEST R CUTI Ss passenger, cargo, Wright, Pratt & Whitney 
ground time on engines. Radio & instru- Why take less for your money? etc. State Price, time, quantity, type engines 
|} ments removed. Replacement parts available Ready to go complete from $55,000 We : iat 
} Will lease or sell with clear title. Bob Bean, We Invite Inquiries for Any Types en Se ee 
ae 4233 Leimert Blvd., Los Augeles 8, Calif. WINGS, INC. Ambler, Pa. Remmert-Werner, Inc., Lambert Field, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Les Ouled Nails. t's time to 
clean out the sand from between your 
wrinkled old toes and gather at the 
foot of the date palm trees. Old Pappy 
Parrish wants to tell you more about 


that oasis in the Sahara called Bou 
Saada. Been sparrin’ around long 
enough. 

Seems that for a long, long time 


Bou Saada has been renowned as the 
home of some Arab dancing girls called 
the Ouled Nail. (Best pronounciation I 
heard sounds like Ooled Nah-eel, but 
who asked for their names, anyway?) 

These Ouled Nail gals are famed 
far and wide throughout North Africa 
for their erotic techniques in the terp- 
sichorean arts. 

Seems that they are picked out at 
the age of four or five to learn the 
routine. They’re trained and nurtured, 
by whom I never learned, and when 
they come of age, which is pretty cock- 
eyed early in the Arab world, they're 
ready to put on performances. 


Gold Coins. The better they dance, 
the more money they earn, and I 
would be the last to suggest that danc- 
ing is the sole source of income. They 
turn the money into gold coins which 
they string on necklaces and if you 
see a gal with about three or four 
strands of gold coins around her neck 
you know that she has been quite a 
success in her part of the world. 

The reason they have to make 
money is because they have to buy a 
husband and even in Africa a husband 
can come pretty high. This idea of 
making the gals put up dough for a 
hubbie is not so bad in my books and 
maybe here is an Arab custom that 
could stand being adopted in other 
parts of the world. 

I reckon the idea wouldn’t be so 
appealing to the Western female, how- 
ever, because in addition to buying a 
husband the Arab gal virtually excludes 
herself from the world after she buys 
one. Seems that once the Arab gal is 
married her husband keeps her strictly 
out of circulation and on the few occa- 
sions when she’s permitted outside the 
house she has to wear a veil. 


Life Begins Early. the prime of 
life for these dancing girls is between 
eleven and fifteen. By the time they're 
fifteen they are a little old and plump 
for dancing so they get married and 
raise a lot of kids and by the age of 
twenty to twenty-five they're really on 
the old side. 

The life span comes and goes pretty 
rapidly but if you saw the kind of life 
they lead in Arab communities you’d 
well understand that anybody who lives 
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beyond the age of five is doing pretty 
well. If sanitation ever hit the Arab 
world, thereby increasing the span of 
life, the Arabs would out-populate the 
rest of us in short order. 

Anyway, our Air France press party 
was all hepped up over the plans to 
see these Ouled Nail gals do these 
exotic dances. There were even whispers, 
shocking as this may come to you, that 
we might even see these girls dance in 
the nude. Yep, without any clothes on 
Just why anyone should be thrilled at 
seeing these teen-age Arab gals in the 
nude when we had just arrived from 
the world’s most undressed city of Paris 
I'll never know. But anticipation is, as 
they say . Well, let’s get ahead with 


the story. 
me 
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My Arab Friend. Our party had 
arrived at noon so as soon as we had 
had lunch we were to go riding on 
camels and get our pictures taken do- 
ing same. Those flea-bitten beasts of 
burden never much appealed to me out- 
side of a circus parade, so I decided to 
lag behind. As soon as our party was 
out of sight, I stepped out of the hotel 
and started out to see the town on 
my own. 

You don’t take many steps in an 
Arab town, however, without having an 
Arab attach himself to you. First he 
wants to sell souvenirs. Next he wants 
to be your guide. It’s all but impossible 
to shake him. Insult him, yell at him, 
cuss him out, or give him the silent 
treatment, you can’t discourage him as 
long as he knows you're a tourist. 

So one attached himself to me. At 
first I tried to ditch him by ducking 
into shops, but no good. He was always 
sitting on his haunches outside with a 
wide toothless grin, waiting for me. 
So I decided to reverse the procedure 
by attaching myself to him. After all, 
once you get attached he keeps all 
others away and it’s cheaper and more 
efficient in the long run. 


Bargaining Begins. sy the end 
of the day my Arab friend and I were 
fast friends. His teeth were about gone. 


His red fez was somewhat worn 
neath his once-white gown was : 
ment of knitted blue which mus 
been quite attractive when it was 
and clean. But he spoke very goog 
English, which he said he had learneg 
while acting as an extra in Hollywood 
a story as unlikely as it was romantic 

It was a sunny, lazy afternoon jp 
this town of one- and two-story build. 
ings. Obviously Bou Saada is a trading 
center for a wide area of desert ang 
most of the shops sold or traded in the 
kind of staple items you'd find in many 
an agricultural community. Date palms 
chickens, and sheep seemed to be loca} 
products. The street traffic consiste¢ 
of some cars, trucks, donkeys and 
camels. A few shops sold tourist items 
of poor quality and variety. 

As we walked slowly along the 
main drag my Arab friend kept up a 
steady stream of conversation and it 
wasn’t long until he wanted to knoy 
if I would like to see the Ouled Najj 
dancing girls. I told him I was going 
to see them that night. He said he kney 
all about that but the girls were com- 
ing to the hotel and would dance with 
their clothes on while our party had 
dinner. He said he could arrange a 
“real” show for me that afternoon. 

Ah, I thought, the come-on. But ! 
must admit I had not been prepared 
for seeing the Ouled Nail 
our hotel. That was too, too much 
like seeing the Casbah in a tour 
I come so far for so little? 


nder- 
vest- 
have 
new 


Had 


We Make a Deal. so that’s hor 
it all began, but I was careful to show 
studied indifference to my Arab pal. |! 
said it was all the same, hotel or not 
and anyway a private showing would 
cost too much money. My friend 
thought that over very carefully an¢ 
after deep contemplation finally asked 
hesitantly, if I thought that four hun- 
dred francs would be too much. A quick 
calculation revealed that this wouk 
be the munificent sum of $1.25, but ! 
whistled a little and replied that 40 
francs was a lot of money just 


to see 


some girls dance. It would have to bé 
an awfully good show for that much 
money, I said 


We bantered back and forth and! 
turned down the offer several times but 
finally said I might agree, on several 
conditions. 

One was that the price was fixed— 
absolutely not a 
Second, he was to be in complete 
charge and was to act as my agent 
not the gals. Third, if the show was 
really good, I would get some of my 
friends together that night, after the 
hotel show, and we'd have a real 
whing-ding and he could collect 
full going commission rate. 

My friend’s eyes began to sparkle 
in the manner of all hot salesmen & 
the scent of a big deal. 


So in mid-afternoon in this oasis 
of Bou Saada, my Arab friend in his 
fez and gown, and old Pappy Parrish 


with a business suit, light topcoat and 
hat (it was a little cool), made our wa} 
through a labyrinth of unpaved narro¥ 
passageways, stepping around mud holes 
and manure, until we reached a narro¥ 
street of whitewashed houses. I lookec 
up to see a sign reading “Rue de 
Ouled Nails.” This was it. Time fo 
bed, kiddies. Next installment nex 
issue. 
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New Allison ‘‘retrofit’’ kit boosts Allison-powered 
Northrop F-89 ceiling substantially—costs fraction of new- 
engine price — con be field-installed by Air Force men 





Rocket firing jets reach 
mew heights 


Air Force and Allison engineers have put their 
heads together to save the taxpayers’ money and 
vet higher-altitude performance trom veteran 
Northrop F-89 Scorpions. They developed a field 
modification kit which gives the earlier Allison 
135 models the performance ol the latest produc 
tion model ¢ ngines and boosts the Scorpion’s ceil 
ing substantially at only a fraction of the cost ol 


1 new engine, 


These “retrofit” kits can be installed by 


\ir Force Maintenance Crews on a minor 








wer 


repail basis right in the field 
the modification program will cover several hun 
dred Scorpions assigned to the Air Defense Com 
mand at bases in the United States, and to the 
\laskan and Northeast 


transpolar routes to Ame ric a's he artland 


\ir Commands guardin: 


I his is another good example of Air Force \llison 
cooperation to give America the most airpower per 
dollar. This teamwork started in World War | 
and, continuing today, is an important factor in 


maintaining America s superiority in the air 


GENERAL 
| MOTORS 
Ale C4e DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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World's most experienced designer and builder of aircraft turbine engines — J35 and J7) Axial, 133 Cent itugol Turt 
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Twice the cooling capacity, less than half the weight! 


Back in 1941 AiResearch engineers 
anticipated that high speed airplanes 
would require extensive cooling. They 
were first to experiment in this field, 
and America’s first operational jets, 
the Lockheed F-80's, used AiResearch 
refrigeration units exclusively. 

In the intervening years leadership 
in this field has been maintained by 
over 900,000 research and develop- 


ELECTRIC 
ACTUATORS 


CABIN 
SUPERCHARGERS GAS 
TURBINES 


LOS ANGELES 45, CALIFORNIA - 
Designer and manufacturer of aircraft equipment in these major categories 


Sp Eo 


AIR TURBINE 
REFRIGERATION 


ment hours, and by unparalleled 
experience — 42,795 units produced 
and 15,000,000 operating hours. 

Today, one of the new units for jet 
fighters weighs only 5.8 lbs. as against 
16.5 lbs. for the original model; it 
provides .67 tons of refrigeration 
against .35 tons. An improvement of 
more than 400%. 

This is another example of how 







AiResearch Manufacturing Company 


A DIVISION OF THE GARRETT CORPORATION 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


HEAT TRANSFER 
EQUIPMENT 


PNEUMATIC 
POWER UNITS 


AiResearch improves already efficient 
products. Its engineers constantly 
achieve higher performance from 
smaller units of less weight. 


Qualified engineers and skilled 
machinists are needed now at AiRe- 
search Manufacturing Company, Los 
Angeles 45, California, or Phoenix, 


Arizona. 
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News at Deadline 





Twining Sees Atomic 
Plane in Few Years 


The next few years should see an 

omic airplane flying, according to 
Gen. Nathan F. Twining, USAF Chief 
of Staff. ““The achievement,” said Twin 
ing, “for the next few years, will over- 
shadow all other useful applications of 
aomic power. The atomic-powered air- 
sane will revolutionize air transport 
a degree far exceeding the current 
revolution brought on by the jet en- 
gine.” 
' Twining, speaking before the Los 
Angeles World Affairs Council, em- 
shasized that the industry’s vital role 
in national defense was appreciated, and 
that a slump like those which have 
followed recent wars should not occur 
again. Part of the program for avoiding 
uch a slump would be a development 
of the commercial aircraft market: 

“A strong civil air transport in- 
dustry is a vital part of national de 
fense. In time of war, air transportation 
isat a premium ... The Air Force is 
engaged in tests that will demonstrate 
where and how air transport is the most 
economical means of delivery for all 
but the very heaviest and bulkiest types 
of military cargo. 

“We are now engaged in a pro- 
gram which we hope will demonstrate 
to stubborn skeptics that large-scale 
movement of supplies and equipment is 
profitable in peace, as well as vital in 
war.” 

Twining noted that even after the 
peak of the present production effort 
has been passed, the maintenance of a 
137-wing Air Force would require 
annual expenditures for new planes 
‘comparable to the entire Air Force 
tudget of 1950.” USAF spending in 
1950 totaled $4.1 billion. 


Turbine Rotor Missing 
From Wrecked Comet 


A turbine rotor disk has been dis 
covered missing from one of the en- 
gines of the BOAC Comet which 
crashed into the sea off the island of 
Elba on January 10. The missing rotor, 
which was discovered when the engines 
were finally raised from the floor of the 
%a, was termed the most significant 
clue to the crash thus far uncovered. 

One of the modifications 
porated in the Comet after a post<rash 
Qvestigation was the fitting of armor- 
plate shields between the zone of the 
turbine blades and the fuel tanks. 


incor- 
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Atlas Corp. Buys 
Northrop Stock 


Floyd Odlum’s Atlas Corp., which 
gave up control of Consolidated Vultee 
to the General Dynamics Corp. early 
last year, acquired 31,900 common 
shares of Northrop Aircraft during that 
year, according to the holding com- 
pany’s annual report. 

Also added to the Atlas portfolio 
last year were 21,000 shares of General 
Dynamics, 5000 each of Lockheed and 
North American, 3000 of Boeing, and 
2000 of Douglas. 

Net profit for Atlas during 1953 
was reported at $8.5 million, up from 
$4.3 million in 1952. 


Allison T-56 Tests 
Run with Super Connie 


Flight tests of the Allison T-56 
turboprop engine are being conducted 
with the engine in the number four 
position on the prototype Lockheed 
Super Constellation. The other three 
engines on the aircraft are Turbo-Com- 
pounds. 

A new tail assembly and a new 
fuselage skin have been fitted to the 
prototype in order to allow for the 
greater stresses which will result from 
the various engines and propellers that 
will be tested. 

The T-56 will power Lockheed’s 


forthcoming C-130A transport. 


Unions Urged to 
Move Cautiously 


If aircraft workers expect any 
change for the better in their situation 
they must achieve it by means of a 
change of Administration in the White 
House rather than by reliance on strikes 
or the threat of strikes, delegates to the 
UAW-CIO’s National Aircraft Depart- 
ment convention have been told. 

Caution on resorting to strikes was 
urged by John W. Livingston, UAW 
vice president and head of the Aircraft 
Department, who warned that the un- 
successful strike against North Ameri- 
can last year had set an unfortunate 
precedent. “Anytime we go on strike” 
in the future, he declared, “I want to 
be convinced that we have a good 
chance to win.” 

“I know that [J. H.] Kindleberger 
is the hero of the industry,” he observed. 


ACC Announces 
Support of NAVARHO 


In a major revision of U. S. policy 
on long distance navigation aides in 
ICAO, the Air Coordinating Committee 
has announced support of NAVARHO, 
a recently declassified USAF system d 
veloped by Federal Telecommunications 
Laboratories, Inc. 


c- 


According to ACC, the U. S 
policy will be to complete development 
and to perform extensive evaluation of 
NAVARHO, and to make the results 
other ICAO 
policy for the 


available to member 
governments. U. S. 
present will be: 


* Continued operation and 
sion of LORAN as required. 
* Installation and operation of non 


directional radio beacons where needed 


expan 


ind adequate. 

* Acceptance 
limited CONSOL 
on operational requirements. 

* Engineering of 
directed toward 
into the standardized system. 

* Avoidance of duplication of long 
range aids to maximum extent possible. 
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DC-7 Flight Time 
Investigated by CAA 


Charges that American Airlines 
flight crews are being worked longer 
than the eight hours permitted by the 
CAR’s because of the failure of DC-7’s 
to make the flight between New York 
and Los Angeles in the scheduled time 
are being documented by CAA’s Office 
of Aviation Safety in Washington. 

Further action is expected within a 
week. Alternatives for AA would be the 
use of a complete second flight crew 
or the obtaining of a waiver from CAB 
for those instances in which the flight 
is not made in the scheduled time. 


New Fire Control 
System from GE 


A new fire control system for 
supersonic aircraft has been developed 
by the General Electric Company. The 
system is said to be capable of locking 
on an enemy aircraft, guiding the inter- 
ceptor or fighter to a firing position, 
and then operating the guns. A Navy 
Douglas experimental aircraft is being 
used for tests of the system. 
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Taylor Named New 
ANDB Director 


In a joint commerce-defense de- 
partment announcement, Col. J. Francis 
Taylor, USAF, has been named the new 
director of the Air Navigation Develop- 
ment Board, to succeed D. K. Martin. 
Former chief of the air force All- 
Weather Flying Division, Taylor will 
be placed on special assignment to de- 
vote his full time to direction of the 
ANDB program. 


Symington Hits USAF 
Cuts, Concentration 


Sen. Stuart Symington has accused 
the Administration of putting “fgures 
before forces” in planning its buildup 
of military might. The Missouri Demo- 
crat also blasted “the steady concen- 
tration of the nation’s industrial base 
on grounds of economy.” 

The former USAF Secretary con- 
demned what he termed the “classifica- 
tion of documents to hide mistakes” 
and to prevent both sides of the story 
from being heard. 

He cited Defense Secretary Wilson’s 
statements that the Reds are building 
primarily a defensive air force and con- 
trasted them with published reports 
of Russian long and medium range 
bombers, atom bombs, and hydrogen 
bombs. 

Symington said he was still wor- 
ried about the cut of $5 billion in 
USAF funds in the fiscal 1954 budget, 
adding that Pentagon leaders’ current 
emphasis on carryover funds means 
they “practically admit the mistakes 
made last year.” He added he was not 
yet certain of the fiscal 1955 budget, 
but was suspicious of the manner in 
which military and civilian defense 
leaders are pointing to 1955 expendi- 
tures rather than new money to back 
up their statements that air power is 
being pushed. 


Airlines Settle CRAF 
Agreement Procedure 


The procedure for writing a uni- 
form stand-by agreement in connection 
with airline participation in the Civil 
Reserve Air Fleet has been decided 
upon by airline representatives meeting 
at Air Materiel Command headquarters. 

The agreement arrived at by such 
a procedure would be negotiated, signed, 
and executed by each carrier individ- 
ually. Most of the legal work in con- 
nection with the drafting of a uniform 
agreement will be done by a newly 
formed nine-man executive committee 
of airline members. 
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United Aircraft, G-D 


Announce 1953 Profits 


Last year brought the United Air- 
craft Corp. sales totaling $817.6 million 
and brought the General Dynamics 
Corp. a record sales figure of over $200 
million. 

Both firms were up from the 1952 
figures, which had been reported at 
$667.8 million and $134.5 million, re- 
pectively. 

General Dynamics reports a cur- 
rent backlog of $280 million; United 
Aircraft cites a figure of $1.5 billion as 
of the end of the year. 

Among the developments cited by 
United Aircraft chairman Frederick B. 
Rentschler, and president H. M. Horner 
were the placing in production of the 
10,000-pound thrust J57 engine, re- 
search on an atomic powerplant, wider 
use of Hamilton Standard propellers, 
testing of the twin-engine Sikorsky 
S-56 helicopter, and the development 
of a successor to the Navy’s Cutlass by 
Chance Vought Aircraft. 


Committee to Try DME- 
TACAN Compromise 


By the end of July the wrangle 
over the respective merits of the 
VOR/DME and TACAN navigation 
systems may have been settled by the 
ANDB. A special advisory committee 
has been appointed to resolve the 
differences. 

Similar committees, meeting in the 
past, have arrived at stalemates, pre- 
sumably because the TACAN system 
was not evaluated. Members of the new 
committee, after being cleared for se- 
curity, will have the TACAN report 
presented to them. A compromise that 
will be satisfactory to both the military 
and civil interests is hoped for. 

The Department of Commerce will 
be asked to indicate just how satis- 
factory TACAN would be, and the 
military services will be asked for a 
similar evaluation of DME. 


Kaman Sales Up, 
Earnings Down 


Kaman Aircraft Corp. has de 
scribed 1953 as the “most successful in 
the history of [the] company” despite 
a drop in earnings from $246,063 to 
$206,853. The drop was attributed to 
the excess profits tax. Sales for the year 
rose from $7.3 million (1952) to $11.7 
million. Current backlog is $30 million, 
and the firm predicts that, with the 
elimination of the excess profits tax, in- 
come this year should exceed last year’s. 


Net Earnings Off for 
United and Western 


Despite record 1953 revenues and 
traffic, United Air Lines and Western 
Air Lines have reported net earning; 
that were less than 1952. 

UAL 1953 as “a year 
of narrowing profit margins, in which 
rising costs outpaced increased revenues 
and in which earnings declined.” WAL 
attributed the drop in net to costs inci- 
dent to integration of the new fleet 
of DC-6B’s and inauguration of new 
routes and services. 

®*UAL’s 1953 earnings were $9, 
072,382, or $3.29 a common share, 
against $10,683,820, or $4.03, in 1952, 
WAL’s profit was $1,184,864 ($1.66 a 
share) against $1,232,114 ($1.72). 

Expenses rose 14°94 to $153,941,064 
while revenues gained 9°% to $172,967, 
280, UAL said. Wages were up $5 
million over 1952, gas costs $1.1 million, 
depreciation $4,190,000. 


described 


Company's revenue passenger. 
miles increased 13% to 2,717,408,000; 
express ton-miles rose 3° to 10,596,000; 
freight ton-miles were up 3% to 28, 
137,000, while mail ton-miles dropped 
4°f to 20,850,000. UAL carried 3,951, 
000 passengers against 3,448,000 in 
1952. Air coach accounted for 21% 
of passenger-miles and 17°94 of pas 
senger revenue. 

W. A. Patterson, UAL president, 
said there is “some question as to how 
long the present economy and efficiency 
of air transportation can be offered the 
public without some upward adjust 
ment of rates.” He stated that there is 
almost a 30°% differential between coach 
and first-class and added that 
coach should be raised. 

* WAL’s revenue rose 23% to a 
record $22,876,797; expenses increased 
29°% to $20,385,466. Operating expenses 
per available ton-mile flown dropped 
from 32.5¢ in 1952 to 29.7¢ last year. 

WAL carried 838,732 passengers 
against 774,079 in 1952. Express, freight 
and mail accounted for $846,063 
revenue, up 28°. WAL received non 
subsidy mail pay of $875,587, repre 
senting 3.8°% of operating revenues 


tares, 


Johnson Named Air 


Cargo President 


Earl Dallam Johnson, president of 


the Air Transport Association, has 
been elected president and a director 
of Air Cargo, Inc. Other ACI officers 
reelected are Emery F. Johnson, vice 
president and general manager; R. S. 
Bernhard, secretary and counsel; and 
M. L. Clements, treasurer. 
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TYPICAL 
STRATOS PRODUCTS 


STRATOS 


&% 3 93 


BGO Air Cycle 
Refrigeration Turbine 





With Stratos equipment aboard, cabin pressure and temperature stop being 
problems to the crew. Cabin climate is custom-made automatically, regardless 


of engine or airplane speed, outside temperature or altitude of flight. 


Stratos cabin superchargers and their matching axial-flow refrigeration turbines 


re demonstrating superior operating performance with an outstanding service 
I I ae | ‘ N15 Refrigeration Turbine 


record. Approved service periods exceed the usual engine overhaul periods. 
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STRATOS 


A DIVISION OF FAIRCHILD ENGINE & AIRPLANE CORP 
Main Office: Bay Shore, L.1.,N. Y. * West Coast Office: 1355 Westwood Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif. 





Chance Vought pure the Novy th the Hii 


1917-1954 


The name Chance Vought—a leader in the aircraft industry 
since 1917—has been synonymous with Naval Aviation for dec: 
ades! The Navy’s first aircraft carrier was equipped with Chance 
Vought VE-9’s; a Chance Vought airplane was the first to be 
accepted by the Navy for regular service aboard battleships and 
cruisers; and Chance Vought was the first to produce a success- 
ful float monoplane for catapult operation. Photo below shows 
one of the early Vought seaplanes being launched from the 
U.S. S. Oklahoma. 


CHANCE M. VOUGHT, as one 
of the early Wright pilots, 
began flying in 1910. He 
was a protege of Orville 
Wright and is shown here in 
one of the earliest Wright 
planes, in which he learned 
to fly. As he pursued the 
field of aeronautics, Chance 
Vought became one of the 
country’s top-ranking air- 
plane designers and builders. 


& Petroleum research has kept pace with 
the pioneering of new aircraft designs. 
Phillips Petroleum Company, one of the na- 
tion’s largest producers of aviation gasoline 
for both military and commercial planes, is 
ready with new fuels for turbo-props and jets, 
in addition to its tremendous capacity for pro- 
ducing 115/145 grade aviation gasoline. 


Think first of Phillips for the finest aviation 
products! 


THE F7U-3 CUTLASS, the Navy’s new swept 
wing jet, produced by Chance Vought, was 
designed as a high-performance, hard-hitting 
carrier-based fighter. 


AVIATION DIVISION 
PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA A VIATION PRODUCTS 








